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MeTRoPOLITAN (COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
HaRRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTe S. CHITTENDEN, LoulIs SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
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MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 


Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 
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la 
PRIVATE PENSION or ASARTMENTS. wi with 
or without boar 
Close to acum du Bois de "Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
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Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and O: 
The Strathmore, 
way and gad Street, New York. 
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EMIL BERTIN, 
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41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
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Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
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Ss ane single lessons. +. steal 
— . geo rue St. Petersbourg 


MonsizurR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks En _ German and Span 
Address 169 Avenue Victor Hugo. Paris. 
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La Villa Violette. 
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Trocadero. 

@rue Raynouvard. Mme. Piessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHA 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTIO 


43 rue de Berlin, a 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 1g rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mite. MARGUERITE MARTINI, 
Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 
in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
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Chaussée d’Antin. Paris. 
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MLLE. KIKINA, 
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Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Av de Villiers, Paris. 
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ROBINSON DUFF, 
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MME. 





MME. VITEAU PAUL. 


(Philipine Lévy de l'Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire et Concerts 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Claes or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
ture, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 
Paris 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
épertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-scéne 


. 
French School, 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
Special Classes in CONVERSATI( IN 
and PRONUNCIATION, 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 
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CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
as Park Street 





. Boston. 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert Hall, 


Ne of 
Della Sedie, Paris. 





Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Fudl 
particulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FRANK MORSE, 

Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers, 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 

JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing, 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In San Francisco, Cal. : 
Care SHERMAN, CLaY & Co, —July to November. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
141 Pleasant St, Worcester, 





Concert, 
Studios: 


New York. 





Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Ba, ; also Theory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





ELSIE RAY EDDY, 
SOPRANO 


Church, Concert, Song Recitals. Programs 


arranged for Musicales. 
272 Clifton Place, Brooklyn; or Room 709, 105 
East 22d Street, New York Saenger Pupil) 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Com - Pianist. 

Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and So Interpretation. 

Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


IDABRANTE 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Special 
Announcement. 


Mr. HM. FIELD | 


PIANIST 
Of Leipzig, Germany, 
months of July and 


August at 105 Gloucester 
Street 








London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, W LLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Bsq. 
Established by the Corporation of Loadon, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 








aught. 
Improvisation, Acumen, © Si a. 
sight Reading (Instrumenta!) o' 
Yperatic and Chamber Music ay 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 
of twelve weeks. 
Stef of tse Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
a | particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


6d. per term 


goo students. 
rospectus and 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Zsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Read, Earl's Court, & W., Londen. 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
‘or Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
he Different Repertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
shed herself permanently in London. 

and Vonseiations (private and classes). 
for terms and gestion’ ars write to 
Madame Moriani, 
ay Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Selentifie Voice Training fer Singers, Speakers 


tammerers. 
18 Eant’s Covnr Sequanz, Lewsos, 5. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patroa and Monesery, Ez M. Pa 
to the 


For geeepertns oo app! 5 
» Maids Hill _Ww 
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will accept pupils for the Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, | 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Studio: No. rats Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Canada. 








(Caneda.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Eloeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF mM usic. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 
Affiliated with the University ef loronte aad with Irinity Usiversity. 
Oldest and Largest Music Schoo! and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 Iast season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Plano £0... 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mr. ——— TANDY, Tenor, 


ratorio and Concert 
MISS Lou ISE TANDY, “Zogvene. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupile received at the Conservatory of Musie, 


Toronto, Canada. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 





SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 








J. MELVII.LE HORNER, 
BARITONE. ° 

Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, 





HUBBARD, 
CAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont 


Boston tess. 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 
Teacher of Singing, 
Viardot-Garcia Method. 


ARTHUR J. 





s rue Guillaume Tell, Puce Pereire, Paris. 


Studio: 149a Tremont St. 


Mh ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold om Basy Terms. 


YOUR 
NEIGHBORS 


Your 
YOUR 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING iS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


PURSE 


Send for [liustrated Catalogue and Price List 











| FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


ADVANCED 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL Mi THOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


| © Call or address M Rs. 





Send for terms. 


RESULTS TELL. 


Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 





PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, ***isted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 


Chamber Mnsie Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


petent faculty. 


Harmony. Counterpoint, Composition. 









Conservatory Open all Summer. 








. SUMMER 
\ SESSION 


: | Clavier Company Piano School 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 11, 
/ Under the personal direction of 


MR. A. K. VIRGIL, 


Founder of the Clavier method 
Regular Course, 72 Lessons, - - $50.00 
=." Partial Course A, - - . - 25.00 
A. K. VIRGIL. Partial Course B, - © e e 35.00 
Partial Course C, - - - - 37.50 


CLAVIERS will be furnished for use free of charge to all pupils of the Summer School. 


Send for circular, giving full particulars of the course, to 


A. K. VIRGIL, 26 West 15th St., New York. 


OF THE 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We ; 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination vf the musical . 
profession and the public. PA ~S 


SS Z CHICKERING 


& SONS, 
QS BOSTON. 


STERLING Eats 


High Standard of Construction. 
<=—_DERBY, CONN. 





































serstse.” «6 THE «6S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. ) vustiftins 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditorium. 
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*sA Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


*¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenve, cor. 16th St., ° - NEW YORK, 


268 Wabash Avenue, <« ° e - CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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ADDRESS 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
NATALIE DUNN, Soprano. 819-20 Townsend Buildiag, NEW YORK 


Personal Address: 370 West 116th Street. 


Mme. KILLIN-KEOUGH, ATLANTA. 


AMES POSTER KEOUGH Bass LEWIS BROWNE 
VOICE CULTURE. ' J. : “9 
Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. Musical Director. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J. (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lesson 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, ee eerie 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 

Preparation tor Oratorio and urch. 
Stadio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“The 


mmonwealth,” East O: e, N. J. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
PuHono-RuyTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. Soprano. 
Winter address: Concert and Ballad Singing. 


37 West 32d Street, NEW YORK: Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York 
Summer Address: — 


Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS. 
Adele Lacis aldwin, 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
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BERTA-GROSSE-THOMASON 
School for Piano, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mme. Berta-Grosse-Thomason and As- 
sistants. Theory, Harmony and Composition, 
Mr. W. E. Bassett. Tuition, per term, $15 to §40. 
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AND MUSICAL THEORY 
MRS. CLARA A, KORN, Director 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





“ a CINCINNATI. Residence Studio:_—__—-) 
M.H ISS EM De MOSS, enna ball, Rew pers 
prano. : 


College of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WOODRUFF’S 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION. |Symmer Music School, 


Individually or in Classes. 
Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 


616 Twelfth Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. Piano, Voice, Harmony, Count: rpoint, Fugue, 
Sight Reading (Woodruff Method), Repertoire 








WM. M. STEVENSON, JENNIE roEte 


Voice Production and Singing. Dramatic Soprano. Concerts, Oratorio. 


Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
STUDIO; York, or 907 W. Susquehanna Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, __ 


Violinist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg aa 
Pittsburg, Pa 


S1cnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 

Voei School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 
Teacher of Piano. 
(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
Class and Private Instruction. 
350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. Pa 
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* Vocal Studio, 


Open All Summer. 








FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 





(songs in English, Italian, French, German, Latin), 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. Criticism, Hormel Methods, . Pupils’ Recitals, 
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MISS HARRIET A. HALE, Board and Tuition at reasonable rates. 
VOCAL CULTURE. For particulars address the Director, 


53 Raudenbush Hall, St Peter Street H. E. WOODRUFF, 
Methods certified to by European Masters 140 West 105th Street, New York City. 
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Mrs. Stacey Williams School of Music. 


Uihicia Building, MILWAUKEE. 
CHICAGO : Steinway Rall. 
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<a HENRY CLARKE, sarirone 
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649 Lexington Ave., New York. 


818 North 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, May 3, 1900 
AST Saturday night, April 28, occurred the fif 
tieth anniversary of the first performance of 


Meyerbeer *rlin Royal 


t out o1 


has 





therefore 
f the fiftieth 


This is quite record wonder 


that the nemorated the event 





intendancy con 





anniversary of the Berlin premiér« As far as the com 
memoration performance was concerned, it must be said 
that was a very worthy though by no means an extraor 
dinary on Dr. Muck conducted, and everything wen 
as smoothly as usual 1 slight musical mishap in tl 
skating scene and a few equally unimportant derailings ir 
the difficult ensembles be overlooked As for the prin 

pals in the cas hey were the same as heretofore, and 
only seemed bent upon giving their very best on this com- 
memorative occasion—a laudable striving in which they 
succeeded to an unusual deg: Sylva especially, whe 
s no longer a youth, was in exceptionally fine voice, and 
urprised everybody by the gor of his singing and th 
emarkable coloratura technic he displayed in the hymn 
f the second act. He is one of the few singers alive wl 
still own and are absolute masters of true Meyerbeer style 
ind despite the fact that in the upper notes Sylva’s voic« 
has lost the charm and br y of a younger organ, he 
s one of the best interpreters of the part of John of 
Leyden the world knows to-day 

About Mrs. Goetz’s sympathetic as well as artistic im 
personation of the part of Fides I have written on former 
occasions. Miss Reiul was in good trim as Bertha, and 
Bachmann was a sonorous Count Oberthal 

Heinrich Neumann went to the trouble of digging up 
the annals of the historic event of the first performance 
of “Le Prophéte” in Berlin half a century ago, and pub 
lishes the fol g interesting data in his review in the 
Lokal Anzeiger: 

The ish of the public was so colossal, the storm upor 

he box office of the Opera House had been so great at the 


had 


the premiére 


the found it neces 


preparations { 


advance sale, that police 


special in order 


ary to mak 


to prevent accidents \ me wspaper report ol the next day 


the event ht’s first 


Sunday ni 


Le 


speaks as follows about 





performance of Meyerbeer’s opera Prophéte” formed 


for our city an event which evoked in our theatrical life an 
ictivity and a commotion such as we have not seen for 
years The Opera House was besieged in (he afternoon 
by the lucky holders of tickets and the parterre 
and gallery were led immediately after tl 


completely fi he 


e tremendous crowd 


opening of the theatre Despite tl 





ing, no accidents happened, as the police had made special 
preparations, and ( of Police Von Hinckeldey was 
present in person. Only a few arrests of ticket speculators 


caretuiness 








were made, they having been able, despite the 

of the intendancy, to procure some tickets, with which they 
did a profitable business, as some seats were sold as hig 
as 4 Fredericksd’or. In the possession of one of the ar 


rested parties no less than fourteen tickets were found 
‘The brilliantly lighted house, which was sold out to the 


last available offered an imposing aspect, especially 


King and 
princes, with the entire court entourage, attended the per 
His Majesty the King 
the 


space, 


as their majesties the the Queen, and all the 


formance from beginning to end 
the 
and 


most concentrated 
times in the 
Also the 


princes 


followed representation with 


1 f 


loud 
Duke of Bruns 
Herr 


Meyerbeer was received with applause when he entered, 


attention, joined several ) 


applause which the piece evoked 
wick and several foreign were present 
and was called out at the close of each act.’” 
The the 
work, and the applause bestowed upon the performance 


Rellstab, interested 


criticisms of time declared the success of the 


Ludwig who 


as deserved 


was an 















































party sé 4 s e was the Gert n transiator « scribe s 
xt ot Le P phet evertheless did not hesitate 
tate candidly ‘ sgivings id nst r 1 pe s 
n Meyerbeer’s mu but for the performat nse 
ind nothing but words of prais« 

The house I f April 28, 1850, which in e was 

{ ed up on the p iting umns in Ber ast Saturd 

(but whi he opera house), mentions 
s Johr tenor Tischatscheck, and 
is Fides la Paris A Bert! 

was sung Berlin. Justice ywever 

demands the naming also of a pa wl hough he held 
but a sn p 1 evening of the performanc« dt 
le shar the erit having enbled the premier: 

M Fries \ thoug " ctogenarian, s ds to-day 

the office of inspector of the music at the Royal Opera 

House, sang the part of Le Prophéte at nearly all the re 

hearsals Tischatscheck could not get, at Dresden, leave 

bsence for the rehearsals, and the me tenors were 

of course offended that so renowned guest” had been 

invited for the pret ‘ d hence they refused to act as 
substit it the rehearsals 

In this dilemma Friese, who was nembe f the Roya 

Opera chorus and of the cathedral choir, and who had 
beautiful tenor e€ as we s s qualities of it 

portance teere j nis sé ces Meyerbeer vas we 

pieas¢ 1 witl e substitute nd expresse | S Satisiac n 
er this “rehearsal Prophe m it arm terms of 

praise 
When the night of the performance approached the com 

yoser-conductor said to Fries« Well, Mr. Friese, wha 


re we going to do with you; you have had all the work 
ind now your name is not even to appear on the program 
That will ne r do! Now her I } Vv wh we d 
you take the p ott soldier from among the chorus 
or whom I ive written a few bars of so Hence it 
ppens that n the house bill of April 28, 1850, there 





r—Herr Friese 
rned 


ere We 


nothing abo 


public le 


eri's Ss } S } pren 
eT a e i 


plause of the audience 














was meant ec 
Mme Viardot and, above all, for hile 
e two guests were no longer i ull possession ot 
their vocal powers, the home artist showed rs n every 
vay equal to her tas Meyerbeer himself, as we leart 
irom the above report, was called out after each act. The 
chronicler of the time, however, does not say that he had 
been called before the il times atter each act 
This is proof that not but the manner of the 
recalls allows a judgment about the efficaciousness of the 
success. Meyerbeer’s grand opera has been conquered 
but it has not been annihilated by the music drama of 
Wagner. It lives to-day 
om aa > 
Further news from the Royal Opera House intendancy 


is to the effect that Thila Plaichinger, from the 


Opera House, whose guesting début here as 


scribed some months ago, has now been definitely engaged 


3erlin dramatic 


lor as soprano, trom next season on 
Ernst Kraus, the tenor, who has enjoyed a furlough of a 
couple of months because his voice had suffered from 
overstraining, has now recuperated, and will make his 


rentrée in the coming week, when the entire Nibelungen 


cycle will be given 


Next Saturday night Auber’s opera “The Bronze Horse” 


will be revived and given as a festival performance in the 
presence of the entire German Imperial Court and the il 
lustrious guests assembled here for the coming of age of 


the Crown Prince 


As novelties still to be presented during the fag end of 


the present season, Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad,” which 
we heard in New York many years ago, and “Matteo Fal 


*The 


Huguenots” will soon be given again in a newly mounted 


kone,” are mentioned. It is also announced that 





which includes an entire change 

> > > 
Director Ferency has taken possession of the Theater des 
Westens, where, to good houses, he giving nightly the 


Geisha,”” with Mia Werber in the title rol 


Weingartner intends to give Beethoven's nine symphonies 


order ust as he did 
Orche 


n chronological two seasor igo 
ing ison of the Royal tra’s ten subscrip 


next sé 


m concerts 





In the latest number of the periodical Neue leutsche 
Rundschau Adel a no Sch n begins a serial articl 
g in reminiscence f the life f Franz Liszt and the 
Princess Wittgenstein, which contain many interesting de 
tails The authore s the daughter close lady friend 
»f the princess, and what she relates about the latter's re 
ition to the great artist bears the stamp of authentictty 
ind of having been partially witnessed by the writer im per 
on The sufficiently well-known pictures which others 
drawt f these tw pet nag rece ditional 
ometimes slight, but important retouchings at her hand 
Especially interesting, however, are some letters of Liszt 
1d of Henriette von Schorn to the princess, which are here 
made public for the first Not less pleasing to read is 
th, lec riptior f the cory . f +} \ n Schorn fam 
ly at Weimar, and of that couple of excellent and re 
nowned vocal artists, the ld hamber singer Von Milde 
(who died last year) and his wife Most lovingly among 


ill of the friends around Liszt. the 
f the “Barber of Bagd ad,’ 


Some of his poems, which have never before been published 


person rf the composer 


’ Peter Cornelius < welt 11pon 





form a very valuable portion of the article. Here is one 
f the most beautiful among then 
Mit cinem B!umenstrauss 
Die GAartnerin bat ich um einen Strauss 
Neugierig war sie und frug mich aus 
Ich sprach : 0 ziere den Strauss recht fein 
Und binde die sch‘nsten Blumen hinein, 
Er ist f(ir das lieblichste. schénste 
Holdseligste Magdelein 
Tie Muse hat ich um Liederklang 
Auch sie wollte wissen, fiir wen ich sang 
O lasse mein Lied recht freudig sein 
Lass es festlich k'ingen. wie Geig’ und Schalmei'n 
Es its fiir das lieblichste, schiinste 
Holdseligste Mi qdelein 
Den Himmel fichte um Segen ich 
Der wusste fiir wen und erh/irte mich 
Will schenken viel Glick und bli hend Gedeih 
Und lachende Zeiten voll Sonnenschein 
Dem liebli frommsten und schénsten 
Holdseligsten Migdelein 
The poet-composer wrote these verses in 1856 for Prin 
cess Marie, the daughter of the Princess of Wittgenstein 





Adelheid von Schorn Reminiscences and Letters” 





are selections fror rger b graphical work entitled 
Zwe Menschenalter Iwo Generation which will 
ater on appear in | k forn 
* * * 
Mrs. Emily Herzog. the popular prima donna of the 
Royal Opera House, wv ust Friday night run over by a 


bicycle where she was 


rider when o1 


to sing that evening the part of Anna in Siegfried Wag 
ner’s “Barenhauter.” Th dy w badly bruised, and in 
nst a passing horse car. She 


but soon regained her senses 





not of as serious a nature 


as 


va it first supposed At the present moment ol! writing 

rding to informatior t received, the lady is out of 
all danger, and may possibly be able to appear again upon 
the stage at next Saturday nicht’s fest performance of 


* * * 
( ncet Impres rio Hert nn Wolff n behalf of Nellie 
Melba, sent to some f the Berlin papers the following 
mmunicatior 
Respected Sir Different newspaper re i 


g a practice of marry Mrs. Nellie Melba from 
time to time They al ‘ , lwavs a husband 
for her at their disy on fr ¢ hes the 
position Now it is pr ‘ er yme renowned 


musician and agai! t At the present 
moment it is the dramat uthor, Haddon Chambers. I! 
am authorized to relegate the latter matrimonial engage 
men also into the field of. pleasant fiction and to declare 


that 


Mme 


fairy tales of marriage, eve 


Melba would gratefully renounce all 


n if they should be inven 





the most prominent of newspapers 
“Respectfully yours 
‘HerMANN WOLFF 
> > > 

I mentioned in m st week's letter that the ! Ber 
lin (now Koenigsberg) music critic. Ernst Ott agel 
has been fined 150 marks by an intelligent jury of the “city 
of pure reason” for having in his crit m libeled an opera 
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singer. I now learn some of the particulars of the case, a 
double une, as Nodnagel had entered counter suit for libel 
against the basso, Otto Wilhelmi. Nodnagel, in his criti- 
cism of a performance of “The Magic Flute.” handled the 
said singer pretty roughly, saying among other things 
that his Sarastro had been “hoechst schandervoll,” which 
as near as I can translate it, means most horrible; that 
the talented singer should replace by diligence and earnest 
striving what he was lacking in intelligence: that in one 
quarter of an hour he made fifty grave mistakes and that 
it must be considered as a non-estimation of the public to 
treat it to such nonsense. Criticisms of similar contents 
Wilhelmi had received several times before. Nodnagel’s 
counter suit was based upon a talk which Wilhelmi had 
had with an acquaintance of his and in which he had ut- 
tered himself about the critic as follows: 

“Does such a fellow come from Berlin to Koenigsberg 
and tear to pieces al] singers in a manner which is more 
than vulgar. He is an arrogant man, an ignoramus and a 
charlatan.” Nodnagel, who is a good musician, is the 
critic of the Ortpreussische Zeitung. As experts in the case 
the editor-in-chief of another paper, Mr. Wyneker, of the 
Koenigsberger Allgemeine Zeitung, and the music critic Dr. 
Gehrmann had been retained by the court. They gave 
it as their judgment that the criticism of Nodnagel was in 
tone an exceptionally severe and dubious one, such a one 
as was not customary at Koenigsberg. Even the press 
had the right of a free and open criticism of artistic efforts, 
it should not go beyond an objective criticism, never tres- 
passing upon personal ground. Both experts, however, 
were of the opinion that the critic had not, despite the 
harsh form of his criticism, intended to insult the com- 
plainant. Nodnagel himself also denied the intention of 
insult. In his criticisms he had only held the idea of edu- 
cating the public and the artists. The court saw in the 
article, nevertheless, a libel against the plaintiff. which was 
discernible in the entire form of the criticism, and its going 
far beyond what is customary in this respect. It should 
not be the task of a critic to discipline a singer like a 
schoolboy and to thus expose him to ridicule in the press. 
Judgment was given against the accused to the amount of 
a fine of 150 marks, or fifteen days’ detention. In the 
counter suit, the singer was fined 15 marks or one day of 
detention. 

What is surprising in this Solomonic judgment is less 
the fact of the condemnation of Nodnagel, than the unequal 
weighing of the mutual libels. The amiabilities which the 
singer uttered about the critic seem to us (says the Berlin 
Tageblatt) far more severe and offending, than the very 
sharp, but in the form, as far as we can judge from a dis- 
tance, after all, objective criticism. If an “ignoramus and 
a charlatan” costs only 15 marks, then 150 marks or fif- 
teen days in jail, seem really a little too much for a “most 


horrib le Sarastro. #3 


The exciting news comes from Graz that students 


took the horses away from the carriage of Sigrid Arnold- 
son after her appearance there in the part of Traviata, and 
that they (the students, not the horses) drew the prima 
donna from the theatre to her hotel. In the interest of the 


poor cab horses, such proceedings should surely be en- 


couraged by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals. 
** * 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Hans Rich- 
ter’s direction, is meeting with unprecedented success 
in Italy, if the telegrams from Trieste, Venice and Bo- 
logna, where they have so far appeared, are any criterion. 
The concert at Trieste on April 29, however, came very 
nearly being upset. When the orchestra arrived in that 
town at 5:35 p. m. on the day of the concert it was found 
that the baggage car carrying the instruments had gone 
on to Guerz by mistake and that it was stopping at the 
latter place. What was to be done? A telegram to Guerz 
stated that the car was to be attached to the next ex- 
press train to Trieste which would reach there at 8:30 
p. m., while the concert was to begin at 8 p. m. It was 
then concluded to request the audience to excuse the late 
beginning of the concert. At 8 p. m. the house was 
crowded, when in a short speech the public was informed 
of what had happened and that a respite until 9:15 p. tm. 
would have to be required. To this the audience amiably 
enough consented and dispersed until 9:15 p. m., when 
it reassembled again in full force. Unfortunately 
enough, the express train from Guerz was late a quarter 
of an hour, but at 9:20 p. m. the concert did begin and 
proved a tremendous success. 

** * 

Eugen d’Albert, who had spent part of the spring in 
Sicily, has returned to his Frankfort-on-the-Main resi- 
dence. Arthur Nikisch, on the other hand, is still so- 
journing at the Riviera. 

.o = 

Carl Goldmark, the composer, will celebrate his seven- 

tieth birthday anniversary on May 18. 
7. * * 

Among the musical callers at this office during the past 
week was Ferdinand Mayer, of Wm. Knabe & Co. Mr 
Mayer, who has of late been suffering from a bad cold and 


neuralgia, will betake himself from Berlin to Schwerin, | 
in which city his brother, the famous baritone and court | 


opera singer, Karl Mayer, owns a large and beautifully 
situated mansion near the lake. There Ferdinand Mayer 
intends to recuperate his health and to spend a few weeks 
leisurely, returning to New 
Hamburg steamer Deutschland. 


Miss Elsa Ruegger and her mother called. They are 


full of admiration for America and the people of the Uni- 


ted States. The handsome young ‘cellist attributes much ! 


York on July 8 by the new 


of the success with which she met everywhere to the good 
services THE Musica Courier had done her in making 
her name known in advance to people and a country 
which had never before known of her existence. She is 
alse full of praise for the excellent and circumspect man- 
agement of Mr. Thrane, whom she expects to meet in 
Europe in July. Scarcely off the steamer at Antwerp 
Miss Ruegger was rushed to Prague, where she played 
with pronounced artistic success last week and then came 
on to Berlin. 

Miss Beatrice M. Davidson was another pleasant caller. 
This most beautiful among all the young American artists 
of the colony has finished her vocal education and will 
in all probability make her operatic début next fall upon 
one of the more important of the German opera house 
stages. 

Emil Senger, a basso formerly of New York, now liv- 
ing and concertizing in Germany was another caller. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, called in company with the pianist Rudolph Ganz, 
whom he has newly engaged as pedagogue for his institute. 

Mrs. Marguerite Chapman Eldridge, from Knoxville, 
Tenn., a vocal pupil of Mrs. Nicklas Kempner; Miss 
Amand Vierheller, from Pittsburg, Pa., another young 
singer of the same tuition, and Miss Julia Gibansky, also 
from the Smoky City and a piano pupil of Professor 
Jedliczka, were the remaining musical callers of the past 


week. O. F. 
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Festival was a great success in every way. 
Ca Madame Bloodgood and Godowsky were very 
popular. As for the latter, he simply over 


EX HALIFAX correspondent writes: “Our May 


whelmed everyone with his stupendous technic and fine 


playing.” 
** * 

The fifth event in Dr. Edward Fisher’s notable series of 
Beethoven recitals took place at the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music on May 15, when the following attractive pro 
gram was admirably interpreted by piano pupils of D1 
Fisher, assisted by vocal pupils of Mrs. Julie Wyman and 
Dr. Albert Ham: 

Symphony, C minor, No. 5 

Napier Durand, F. T. C. M.; Miss Mabel O’Brien A. T. C. M.s 

Miss Ada F. Wagstaff, F. T. C. M.; Miss Emma 
Geddes, A. T. C. M 
Vocal 
In This Sepulchral Darkness 


The Falling lear 
Oscar Wenborne 


Sonata, F minor, of ; 
Miss Franziska Heinrich, A. T. C. M 


Vocal 
A Song ot Rest. 
May Song 


Miss Clara M. Carey 
Duo Sonata, Kreutzer, op. 47 
Piano, Miss May Kirkpatrick, A. T. C. M. Violin, Miss Lena 
Hayes, A. T. C. M 
Walter H. Robinson, tenor, formerly of Toronto, and 
now of New York city, has been appointed soloist at St 
#mes’ Episcopal Church, where he will succeed Theodore 
Ven Yorx, the well-known tenor 
Mrs. Walter Robinson, contralto, better known to the 
concert going public as Mrs. M. Hessin Robinson, recently 
spent ten weeks in Nashville, Tenn., where she substituted 
in Ward Seminary and sang in the Catholic Cathedral 
* > > 


Miss Helen Allen, contralto, of Toronto, has been en 


lait as soloist in the Church of the Good Shepherd, New 
York city. 
ya. & 

Musical services at the Metropolitan Church, Toronto, 
were of special interest on April 15, when works by 
Grainer, Hopkins, Gounod, Handel and Bach were per- 
formed by chorus, organ, trumpets, harps and soloists 
F. H. Torrington was the organist and conductor, the 
vocalists being Miss Eileen Millett and Miss Motram, 
su, ranos; Miss Carmichael, mezzo soprano; Miss Rudell, 
contralto; Mr. Vallary, tenor, and Messrs. Flint and 
Mooring, basses 

. * * 

Theodore Whiemayer, pianist, who is well and favor- 
ably known to Canadians, has published “Five Special 
Etudes” for the piano. A perusal of these compositions 
indicates that they will be of much benefit to the faithful 
and intelligent music student. M. H. 


Mrs. Jacoby in Pittsburg. 
| by a recent concert of the Pittsburg Arion Society, the 


most important male chorus in that vicinity, Mrs 
Josephine Jacoby, the celebrated contralto, was the solo- 
ist. She met with her usual success, recefving recalls an:l 
singing an encore 
Mrs. Jacoby was also the soloist at the Women’s Club 
concert at Orange, N. J., on Wednesday night 
The Pittsburg Press discussed Mrs. Jacoby’s singing in 


the following manner: 

Mrs. Jacoby, who has sung twice with great success at the Pitts 
burg Orchestra concerts ast night met wit! a hearty reception 
and her singing received unstinted applause from the great au 
dience Commercial Gazette, May 4, 1900 

The entertainment was enhanced by the presence of Josephine 
Jacoby, contralt nd Richard Burmeister, pianist. * * * Miss 
Jacoby’s rich contralto was heard with infinite pleasure last night in 
a varied program. A. Goring Thomas’ aria, “My Heart Is Weary 
was admirably given, and after a trio of ballads in the second part 

ed upon for an encore.—Pittsburg Dispatch, May 4, 19% 

Madame Jacoby, who has a magnificent stage appearance as wel 
as a fine dramatic Woice, followed in Goring Thomas’ aria, “My 
Heart Is Weary and was also forced to respond to an encore 
Pittsburg Post, May 4, 1900 


Goodrich. 


HE well-known musical author, A. J. Goodrich, of 
Chicago, is on a flying trip here in the East. He 


visits New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 


Blanche Marchesi. 


HE impression made by Mme. Blanche Marchesi 
when she was in this country has never been effaced 
and could not be effaced, and was more emphatic and 
acute with the intellectual and artistic element than any- 
thing in the way of singing that has occurred here for 
many years. With the proper preliminary work, Madame 
Marchesi could have remained here for a long period, as 
there was a great demand to hear her interpretations and 
to learn what it really means when a song is properly 
given; when the composer has his meaning, in text and in 
music, clearly delivered, and when the picture stands be- 
fore us in its completed outlines, with its groupings and 
its composition and its color defined zxsthetically 
It was in this manner that Madame Marchesi gave us 
her songs, beginning with the great masters of the clas 
sical period and passing through all the schools down to 
the modern times. Such an education as that is rarely 
vouchsafed us. Something should be done by musical 
people to bring about a return of this gifted woman, and 
no doubt before long we shal] hear her again. It would 
be a calamity should she not come to America. Her 
latest portrait is published on our front page to-day 


Miss Anna Rea. 
ISS ANNA RI A, ol Mead i Pa was the so- 


prano soloist at the last reception given by the 
Fortnightly Shakespeare Club, of New York. Her selec 


tions were “Rose Sweetly Blooming,” Sponr; “Obstina 
tion,” Fontainelles, and several Chaminade songs. Her 
voice, a dramatic soprano, combines unusual sweetness, 


and her singing shows a correct method and thorough 
ling. Miss Rea promises to be highly successful in 


oncert and oratorio 


Marguerite Freeling-Norri. 


ISS MARGUERITE FREELING-NORRI, the 
M”: yntralto, is singing with marked success in the 
st week she sang for the Review Club at 

U nion City, ‘See, and for the Nineteenth Century Club 
of Memphis She also sang at a subscription recital at 


Little Rock, Ark., and at a concert at Jackson, Miss. 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE, 2), DkESDEN, May 3, 1500. 


Dresden Concert Season, 1899-1900. 


ONCERT notices, owing to various hindrances, 
come late this year, but I shall try to atone for 
ihe delay in giving my best in the criticisms: 

rhe Sauer, D’Albert, 

Siloti, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Lamond, Hertz (and minor 

artists still studying); Risler, Kleeberg, Maurina, 

Goldschmidt, Percy Sherwood, Rappoldi, Kahrer. 

The 
cially regret the last named, as he is gradually taking fore- 
rank the pianists to-day, stands 
with his peers as a most refined, thoughtful, earnest and 





pianisis have been 


also 


two latter, as also Risler, I did not hear. I espe- 


most of and 


among 


musicianly interpreter, 
First named and first in everything is Herr Sauer this 


season. Every year displays greater growth, greater 
depth both of thought and feeling. Brains, emotion and a 
fiery temperament fairly quivering with fine  ner- 
vous energy, more and more characterize this in 
some respects the greatest pianist of to-day. Never 
has Sauer shown more of the poet, which Il, sev 


eral years ago, declared would display itself in time, 
than in Reports from Austria, especially 
Gratz, and from St. Petersburg, relate the wildest enthu 
The people mounted 
with 


ihis season. 
siasm since the days of Rubinstein. 
stools and benches and shouted themselves hoarse 
“Bravos” and “Hoch Leben,” handkerchieis, hats, gloves, 
were all waving in delightiul confusion, and I heard in one 
place Sauer was carried off bodily on the shoulders of the 
young men who formed a circle in escorting him outside 
the concert hall. 

The colder Northern Germans did not climb siools nor 
wave handkerchiefs, &c., but in my estimation Sauer never 
better deserved it as he gave that matchless rendering of 


the largo in the Chopin B minor sonata, the Brahms 
intermezzo—a berceuse composed on a familiar Scotch 
melody—the Mendelssohn scherzo, his own ‘Muses 
Cuchten,” the Liszt’s “Mephistopheles Waltzes,” and in 


“O lieb so lang, 
In the Vincen- 
Brahms 


the encores most exquisitely, the Liszt 
and a Chopin waltz. 
repeated the 


du lieben Kannst,” 
tios Verein Concert, Sauer 
mezzo, playing it even better than at his own concert; also 
his ““Meeresbuchten,” adding Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” giv- 
ing the G minor Mendelssohn scherzo again as an encore, 
But in 
I ever 


inter- 


delicacy, lightness and verve. 
Sauer “thundered” less this season than 
before, and, like Mr. Floersheim, I like him 
best when he “thunders.” If, in striking heavy chords, 


Sauer would not do what the Germans call “‘hauen,” he 


with inimitable 
Dresden 


heard him 


would be absolutely perfect. 
* * * 

A pianist who came to Dresden almost unknown here 
but who ranks among the greatest of Liszt pupils, is Herr 
Reisenauer. His first two were very 
thinly attended, but the last called out a very distinguished 


or three concerts 
looking audience and nearly ali the leading musicians of 
Dresden. Reiserauer has less temperament of the fiery 
sort than D’Albert or Sauer, but he has the finest, neatest, 
cleanest technic of any pianist I hear, unless Paderewski’s 
absolute technical perfection be excepted. More than that, 
Reisenauer has the most exquisite “poesie’ imaginable 
in the Chopin playing especially. The humoristic 
however, he does not strike so well. He uses the damper 


note, 
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pedal far too much in cantilene, and the sameness of his 
contrasts and nuances finally palls on one. Still, more than 
any other pianist, the Leschetizky pupils, 
Reisenauer has mastered the secrets of the pedal. Some- 
times his memory failed him when he improvised to save 
himself; once or twice he did not get his rhythms ac- 
But all this is petty criticism when 


except 


curately, and so on. 
one considers the greatness of his work as a whole, which 
to take easy rank with the of 

He is at his best in the Chopin Nocturnes 


allows him greatest the 
Liszt pupils. 


in C minor and D flat major; also, the Chopin Mazurka 


in G minor (?). The most enjoyable performance 
I have heard of the F sharp minor Schumann Son- 
ata (excepting the famous “Aria,” which I did not 
like at all) is Herr Reisenauer’s. The Schumann Car- 


nival was full of “‘Grazie,” sentiment and perfection of de- 
tail, but almost entirely lacking in the general humoristic 
all the joke, all the fun, the jollity 
of the “carnival” were How notably did Herr 
Slivinski of 
His interpretation was no doubt influenced by his 


“characteristique;” 
missing. 
show his understanding and appreciation 
this! 
master, Leschetizky, than whose intimate insight into the 
characteristique can nothing be keener nor more exactly 
reproductive. 

Slivinski gave two both 
not well attended, probably because he is not well enough 


concerts here, of which were 
known here. 

Slivinski has developed much since his début in Amer 
His touch certainly cannot be called hard, but it is 


I never heard less singing tone, especially 


ica. 
a little dry. 
in cantilene from any other notable pupil of Leschetizky. 
Nor did I ever hear a pupil of the latter who used the 
damper pedal to such an extent. Neither did I ever hear a 


Beethoven sonata 


Leschetizky pupil give a so. entirely 
to my satisfaction as did Slivinski in No. 3. If 
he does all Beethoven work like this, then he has only one 


The impression he produced 


op. 2, 


peer, and that is d’Albert. 
by this number was one of wonder and admiration. 

As I have said his Carneval, of Schumann, gave incom 
Mi the Chopin num 
bers he was heard at his best in } minor, the Im 
promptu, op. 51; Scherzo, op that 
Slivinski is by birth a Pole, his Chopin did not equa! my 
expectations either in cantilene or “poesie.” 

The last movement of the Chopin sonata, however, sent 
bravura and 


parably the spirit of the composition 
Sonata 
considering 


1 
20; Dul 


a breeze, or shall one a whirlwind, of 


effect through the hall, that almost started the audience to 
*“Tannhauser” Overture Slivinski is de- 


say 


their feet. In the 
cidedly weaker than any other technician I have heard. 
Indeed, Mr. Sauer’s thundering and mighty 
maxes one can scarcely believe that it can be ever again 
done as well. In the Barcarolle of Rubinstein, A minor, 
and other pieces of like character he secures some inim- 
itable veiled effects that both delight and excite pleasant 
surpise of hearing something new. All in all, Slivinski 
has enough individuality to stamp him as “great.” 
Speaking of Beethoven, I heard the Scotch “pie eater,” 
Lamond, in one oi his incomparable Beethoven evenings 


tonal cli 


I say incomparable for I, at least, have never heard any 
pianist yet who could so sustain unflagging interest from 
beginning to end in a very long Beethoven program as 
does Frederic Lamond. He has more brains than emo 
tion, but he has enough of the latter to prevent him from 
being an “objective” player merely, as often before Bee 
In his interpreta- 
sticks 


thoven would-be specialists have been. 


tions Lamond, however, in the main to classical 
tradition, even more, far more, than does that Beethoven 
giant, d’Albert. Not a trace of the dramatic is discover- 
able in his style, a touch of which certainly enhances some 
of the in this regard I cannot 
help contrasting Sauer’s playing of the A sharp, op. 110, 
Sonata, and the “Wuth tiber den Verlorenen Groschen.” 
In the latter Sauer works up a magnificent climax. La- 
and the “rage” neither waxes nor 
Lamond played the Fuga 
Sauer creates 


Beethoven compositions; 


mond begins it “forte” 
diminishes toward the 
of op. 110 in an almost “dry” manner. 
from it a thing of life and beauty, getting more elevated 
Goethe-like poetry out of a fugue than any I have heard 

Still, throughout Lamond is deep, earnest, thoughtful 


close 


and he feels—thcugh oftener with his head than his heart 
—the Beethoven mysteries; surely he has the Beethoven 
technic! The Hammer Clavier Sonata was one of the most 
marvelous displays of technical skill I have ever witnessed 
In op. 111 he cannot compare with d’Albert in poetry c! 
interpretation and only fairly approaches him technically 
in the Waldstein Sonata 
One has so often occasion that it 
I said my best of him in my 


to write of d’Albert 
ought to go without saying. 
account of his playing at the symphony concert this season 
What remains to be said of his own concert here is not so 
good, with the exception of the Waldstein Sonata, which 
reached the consun:mation of perfection, and his most in 
the Liszt B 

first 


teresting and appreciative performance of 
Sonata in movement. For the 
for d’Albert’s Bach—the 
Passacaglia in C minor—which he performed only in a pet 
functory manner. But the Chopin Ballade F 38 
after hearing d’Albert play this I am of the opinion that 
With what life and vi 
and 


time | 
the 


minor one 


did not care selection was 


major, op 
no one else ought, or can, play it 


did How 


quiet was his understanding of the first theme, 


tality he inform it! plaintive, reflective 


and how 


he rushes into the storm struggle and agony of the sec 


ond! Let no profane hand dare meddle hereafter with 


such sacredness! In striking and almost shocking con 
trast were the three preludes from op. 28 


but d’Albert could not 


I could scarcely 


credit my ears have been in the 


“spirit” there! A new and delightful fantastic number was 


a Humoreske, op. 12, No. 3, by Juon—entirely new to me, 
at least, and revelling in “light fantastic” jollity. D’Al 
bert’s “Kain,” of which you have already had an “exposé” 


from Mr. Floersheim, is to. be seen in all the music shops 


The rumor is here also prevalent that d’Albert is utterly 


tired of piano playing—he practiced just fifteen minutes 
before his Leipsic concert, which fell away below his usual 
standard, “false notes, wild crashing and utter indiffe: 
ence” was the verdict I heard from a Leipsic “kritiker.” 
. * * 
Hertz is a pupil of Moszkowski—a very young man 
sufficiently modest and sufficiently talented, in time and 


under proper conditions to become a successful concertist 


But I think it must have been evident to that he was 
not as yet quite ready for a début in the concert hall. Be 
sides that, Hertz’s playing lacked style, “school” and any 


thing and everything, indeed, that constitute distinctiveness 
and Moskowski 


interpretation, but I do not think he 


individuality may have helped him 


is different from other 


composers generally in not developing technic, tone o1 
touch, and in this instance not even styl To Hertz’s 
credit, be it said, that his Bach-Liszt number—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor—was decidedly his best. Next best 
was the Variationen in F major of Beethoven. Neither 


all bad, but the Schumann 


N« 


would dare 


was the Brahms Rhapsodie at 


Fantaisie, C major, was utterly inadequat: one whe 


has heard this frgm Gabrilowitsch or d’Alber 


to attempt it without being sure of his ground Hertz’s 
Suite in C minor was not eloquent in new ideas, but it 
showed study, thought and promise The Prelude and 
Rondo were to me the most pleasing. Hertz showed in 
the Wagner-Liszt numbers something of “what he could 


(with the 


do,” 


proper development of his powers) for a bright future 


and, indeed, for so young a man, promise 


Sut Hertz must study much more, especially to develop 


tone and more evenness in passage playing; from a tech 
nical standpoint, and from an intellectual and tempera 
mental standpoint, style. 
- a2 * 
Kleeberg I heard in the so-called “Elite Solisten Con 


cert,” a title that was very much laughed at here by the 
Still, this did not affect 
Kleeberg’s playing, which was “ravissante” in every way 
How exquisite the Schubert Impromptu in G major! How 
deli 
The 
most dreamy evanescence imaginable characterized the 
Missss SCHAEFER anp MILLER, 
Ensemble Pianists, 
8229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


critics and by artists in general 


delightful in rhythmical balance, classical “timbre,” 


cacy and verve, was the Handel Gigue in G minor! 
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Schumann “Des Abends” she gave as an encore. Later 


on the program was a most delicious performance of Du 
bois’ “The Bees,” and a barcarolle in F sharp major of 
Chopin. Kleeberg is almost above criticism. She is in 
her genre without a fault. 

Siloti was heard here in Lewenger’s last kammernmusik 
evening in the A minor Tschaikowsky piano trio. Siloti’s 
warmth and vitality of tone and sympathetic musical per 
ceptions won for him at once a hearing on the qui vive of 
pleasurable anticipation sut he rushed into the brilliant 
arpeggio passages of the last movement, ruthlessly striking 
enough false notes to make a new composition, as Rubin- 
stein said. Otherwise this, my first hearing of Siloti, was 
unmitigated pleasure, and the effect of his playing of this 
trio was to make me wish to know. more of him in a con 


cert program 


Goldschmidt, who accompanies Sarasate on his tours 
this season, was not altogether what one might have 
wished. She shows to decided advantage in the French 
school, as in the Saint-Saéns’ “Etude en Forme de Valse 
[he VII. Rhapsodie of Liszt plainly exhausted her 
sirengih, espec.ally in the leit hand. toward the close 
Che Chopin Fantaisie in F major was for me decidedly un 


pieasant It was a fantaisie without “fantasy” of imagi 


tion, depth of feeling, and indced everything that goes t 
constitute a Chopin player. The “Zwei Pedal Studien” of 


Schumann were far better periormed and, to my ears 
the most enjoyable number of her selections. Goldschmidt 
has a most sympathetic, artistic ensemble; a bet.er accom 
panist one could not desire, especially noticeable in Raff's 

Fee d'Amour,” which was simply exquisite in touch 


nuance, lightness and “poesi She is rather a pretty 


woman, of course interesting to all eyes since Sarasate 
preters her; has a dreamy expression, and, | imagine 
could prove quite fascinating 


* * * 


\ scarcely tledged young artist I heard at one of the 
Conservatory concerts and who, I understand, is one of 
Krause’s most talented Dresden pupils, is Miss Heap, the 
daughter of a well-known Birmingham musician and com 


poser of that name. She played the Rubinstein D minor 


Concerto—a performance remarkable in one so young 


and without much experience—showing decided technical 
ibility. If criticism on one still studying be allowable 
then one might wish her touch to be improved, a finer 
study of nuance and more tonal shading in melody I 
hought the cantilene in the andante lacked now and then 
in fine feeling and showed immaturity. Otherwise her per 
ormance, especially considering her extreme youth, does 
her great credit, and she is decidedly to be congratulated 
on this appearance. She received very many recalls. With 
deeper, more thoughtful study, Miss Heap may “have a 
future,” as the phrase goes. I understand Dr. Krause 
takes great interest in her progress 


* 7 * 


I see I have almost forgotten to mention Frl. Vera 
Maurina, who is said to be a pupil of Sauer, and who ap 
peared in the Charity Ball concert, under American au- 
spices, this season. Fraulein Maurina has decided pian- 
istic talent, especially technically considered. Otherwise 
she struck me as a little cold, albeit very refined in het 
musical perceptions Sauer must have considered her 
worthy of recognition, otherwise he would not have ap- 
peared in this concert with her, as he did, playing magni 
ficently the Sinding Variations for two pianos. Exquisite 
was Fraulein Maurina’s playing of “Die Lerche” of Glinka 
Salakireff. Sauer’s “Espenlaub” did not compare favor 
ably in that evanescent lightness which marks the com 
poser’s own playing of it. Maurina’s really magnificent 
technical equipment was brilliantly displayed in the Chopin 
Polonaise and the Tschaikowsky-Pabst Paraphrase of the 
opera “Eugen Onegin.” Maurina played later in a con- 
cert of Albert Fuchs’, which I could not attend 


THE 


Among the singers of this season I mention first Fri 
itl 


MacGreer’s highly successful début and engagement 
the Court Opera of Mecklenberg-Schwerin early this 
season. This début is to us particularly interesting becaus« 
Fri. MacGreer is an American, and her teacher, Frl 
Haenisch, is by this time well and favorably known 
readers of THe Musica Courter. Her warm personal 
interest in her talented pupil deserves our gratitude and 
appreciative recognitior She accompanied Miss Ma 
Greer to Schwerin, advising her in every important step 
and standing, so to speak, at her right hand, to forward 
her every interest. Such kindness as this is a rarity among 
European teachers, who often display a painiul and even 
shameful indifference in their pupils’ future weliare 

The scope of this present article will not admit of my 
reproducing here the criticisms verbatim of the Schwerin 
papers. Suffice it to say that they all agree in ascribing 
to Miss MacGreer a beautiful voice, a faultless coloratura 
a periect stage presence and almost faultless German pr 
nunciation. Miss MacGreer appeared in the roles of 1 


Daughter of the Regiment and Margaret in the’ Hugue 


nots” of Meyerbeer. More about this later in a fort 
coming article on “The Singing Schools and Teachers 
Dresden.’ 

Now that I am speaking of Fri. Haenisch I will men 


tion her pupils’ soirée early in the season when Miss Ma 





Greer sang and the Misses Listemann and Conway, a 
Americans (Miss Carothers is another American singer 
studying with Frl. Haenisch); Frl. Spies, who later ap 
peared in a Ries concert this season; Fri. von Wee 
engaged now in the Dresden Court Opera and who as 
sisted with Frl. Mamrina at Albert Fuchs’ concert, and 
one or two others whose names are not familiar to me 
Of Fri. Spies I will later have occasion to speak of her 
concert, which scored a triumph for this gifted artist. Frl 
Listemann, daughter of the famous violinist of Chicago 
musical to her finger tips, has undoubtedly the freshest 
and sweetest of Fri. Haenisch’s voices now under tra 
ing She sang admirably as to coloratura and beautiful 
tone production Haydn's “Schaffen der Blumen,” from 
“The Creation.” Fri. Listemann is altogether so you 
ful, so bright and charming that with this voice it is easy 
to predict for her a brilliant career. Miss Conway has 
most sympathetic alto or mezzo voice, whicl be 


trained for church singing, a sphere in which she was 


formerly an adept. Great refinement of musical concep 
tion and tender sympathy mark this attractive singer’s best 
characteristics. Frl. von Weech made a sensation with 
the “Piano Piano” aria from “Der Freischitz.” Her 


career in the Court Opera here may be assured, of which 


has great 


I shall write later. Fri. Haenisch, as a teacher 


reason to be proud of her successes this season, having 


seen two of them engaged in the first opera house of Eu 

rope, and one or more of them making a most gratifying 

first appearance in the highly select concert halls of Dres 

den and elsewhere As Americans we have reason tor 

especial gratitude toward her E. Potter FRISSELI 
(To be continued.) 


Willis E. Bacheller. 


Willis E. Bacheller sang at a number of concerts in 
April, as the following list will show: 

April 1, Calvary Baptist Church, Buck’s Cantata; 
8, Mrs. Alex. Hollenan, musical; April 13. Crucifixion 
Brooklyn; April 15, Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church 
sacred concert; April 24, Waldorf-Astoria April 27 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn 





Etta C. Keil. 


Miss Etta C. Keil will spend the summer months in 
France, hard at work, returning to Pittsburg in the 
autumn. 

Miss Keil Sang recently at a concert given by the Tues 
day Musical Club in the Schenley Hotel, Pittsburg 
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Leonora Jackson 


At the Louisville Music Festival. 


EONORA JACKSON was o1 the ef attraction 
at the Louisville Mus Festival last week, promi 
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with which the composer endowed every note. She played it with 
more feeling and expression than any of the other numbers, and 
from hearing it alone it is worth while tc predict for Miss Jackson 
the uncontested supremacy of the violin, not only among her sex 
in years to come, but it hardly seems probable that there will be 
many males whose playing will be more worth hearing after she 
reaches maturity.—Louisville Dispatch, May 14. 





Synthetic Guild Spring Recital. 

HE eighth recital by the little students of this far- 
reaching method occurred at the lecture room of 
Calvary Church last Wednesday evening, thirty-eight lit- 
tle ones, pupils of twenty-five teachers, taking part. All 
who played were between the ages of four to twelve, and 
the showing, as far as accuracy and thoroughness are con 

cerned, was gratifying to those who teach the method. 
The players were Emmett Holt, age five; George Gris- 
wold Haven, age five; Leila Haven, Madeleine Randall, 
age four; Catherine Clement, age six; Arthur Griggs, 
Agnes Edgar, Gerald Howe, Helen Coster, Helen Con- 
verse Clare, Muriel Brieant, Helen Gertruie Clark, Don- 
ald Simons, Deborah Prokesch, Edith Williams, Wini- 
fred Ward, Dorothy Chesman, Ruth Hess, Madaline 
Borland, Florence P. Houghton, Elizabeth Holmes, Made- 
laine Brown, Dorothy Walker, Marjorie and Hinckley 
Arnold, Dorothy Gladwin, Leslie Mackintosh, Prescilla 
Lockwood, Grace Bastine, Anna Murray, Esther Ludwig, 
Edith Darling, Minnie Lhlefeld, Julia Andrews, Winifred 
White, Lillie Schpbitz, Helen Louise Clark, Marjorie 
Tucker and Anne Barrier. These were the pupils of the 
following teachers: Misses Jessie E. Ditto, E. K. Lente, 
Lucy Nelsoa, Delia W. Ferous, Laura E. Carrington, 
May Ditto, Elizabeth Powis, I. Caldwell, Carolyn Huse, 
Josephine Mix, E. Gould, Inga Hoegsbro, Elspy Moore. 
Mary Gillies, Elizabeth Gould, Anna Haviland, Edith 
Mitchell, Isabella Caldwell, Adelaide Brittingham, Maude 
Des Rochers, Leta Dallas, Frances Call and Mrs. E. L. 

Bentley. 


Louise Hood Closes Her Season. 


ISS LOUISE HOOD has just closed a very busy 
N season in New York. Her trio class has met every 
Friday morning at her large studio, 489 Fifth avenue. 
There, each week, most excellent ensemble playing could 
be heard. The pianists taking part at these weekly re- 
hearsals were Mrs. James Pedersen, Miss Northrup, Miss 
Meier, Mrs. Frederick Smith, Miss Lilly Hecht and Miss 
Marion Read. Violin, Miss Louise Hood; ’cello, Hans 
Kronold. 

The members of the class were most enthusiastic, and a 
marked feature of this season’s work was the high standard 
of the compositions performed. 

During the season trios were played by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Smetana, Raff, Rubinstein, 
Navatie, Foote and other composers not so famous. In 
addition to her ensemble class, Miss Hood has numerous 
pupils for violin and piano. She is a musician of high 


attainments, 


Alice Garrigue Mott Busy. 

Since Miss Bridewell has attracted attention by the im- 
portant engagement with Grau for next season, public 
attention has been still more drawn to her well-known 
teacher, Madame Mott, who boasts of many young artists 
as her pupils. A few are Mme. Garrigue Montecchi, her 
assistant teacher; Mrs. W. W. Niles, concert and church 


singer; Marie Cochrane, principal vocal department, 
Wells College; M. Bostwick, teacher and concert singer, 
Auburn, N. Y.: Miss B. Driver, the Boston concert 


singer; Miss Belle Holt, teacher; Mrs. F. Keating, 
teacher and church singer; Edwin Woodhouse, oratorio 





CINCINNATI, May 19, 1900. 
HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the 

Orchestra Asociation was held last Monday 

afternoon, and was exceptionally important 

in view of the tact that the coniract with Mr. 
Van der Stucken has but one more year to run, and with 
it expires the term of the present guarantee fund. C. R 
Holmes, who succeeds Mrs. William H. Taft as president 
of the association, read the president’s annual report, 
which contains many salient points. Of the orchestra 
Mrs. Holmes speaks specifically: 

“The artistic progress of the orchestra during the season 
of 1899 and 1900 has been, on the whole very satisfactory. 
Of course there has been the usual refrain of ‘more strings’ 
and ‘better brasses,’ but those who are loudest in their crit- 
icisms are frequently those who are most delinquent in 
contributing the substantial support which is absolutely es- 


~ = 
=~ = 


sential to ‘more strings’ and ‘better brasses.’ 

“Financially, I regret to say, the result is not so encour- 
aging, as the season has closed with deficit of $1,700 above 
the amount for which our guarantors are responsible. I 
do not know whether or not it is generally known that we 
have twenty-one guarantors, who are liable only for the 
director’s salary of $4,000, and any further debt must be 
assumed by the association. This deficit is greatly due to 
a marked decrease in the number of season ticket subscrib- 
ers. On the students’ tickets the loss is particularly heavy. 
Last year 793 were sold, and this season 702; but as Mrs 
Alms refused to continue the guarantee of 1,000 students’ 
tickets at $3 each, made by the late Mr. Alms shortly be- 
fore his death, and last year paid by his estate, the actual 
loss to the Orchestra Association is $894. In addition to 
this, the finance committee was unable to renew several 
contributions. 

“The expense of the orchestra was also somewhat in- 
creased by the necessity of adding two instruments to the 
list of regular salaried men.” 

Mrs. Holmes adduces some comparative figures in re- 
gard to the deficits of other orchestras, which will be 
worth perusing: 

“The Pittsburg Orchestra was organized five years ago. 
During the first three years twenty-five gentlemen sub- 
scribed $1,000 apiece to give ten evening and ten after- 
noon concerts with an orchestra of fifty pieces. The first 
year these guarantors paid 72 per cent. of the whole 
amount, the second year 48 per cent. and the third year 32 
per cent. During the fourth season the orchestra was in- 
creased to seventy players, which was guaranteed by fifty 
men, the orchestra management agreeing that their pro 
rata call would not exceed $500. The success of the or- 
chestra was so marvelous that at the beginning of the fifth 
season it was decided to give eighteen evening and eigh- 
teen afternoon concerts, and the guarantee list was in- 
creased to sixty-one, with the understanding that the in- 
dividual assessment again would not exceed $500. This 
season the total expenditure amounted to $73,534.21, and 
the receipts to $50,356.44, leaving a deficit of $23,177.77, 
which was covered by the guarantors at $379.97 per share. 
Does it not seem astonishing that Cincinnati, whose popu- 
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lation exceeds that of Pittsburg by 80,000, cannot support 
an orchestra that expends only $30,000 per znnum? The 
season ticket sale alone aggregated $22,000 and single ad- 
mussions $7,720.25, while our season tickets amounted to 
but $11,350.50 and single admissions to $1,176.10. 

“The history of the ten years of the existence of the 
Chicago Orchestra is too well known to dwell upon in 
detail. It required $125,000 to cover the disbursements 
of the past season. Lhe income amounted to $108,000, 
leaving only $17,000, which was covered by a guarantee 
jund. ‘his is smaller than any former deficit, and is con- 
sidered by the management a very sausiaciory outcome. 
Our contract with Mr. Van der Stucken expires next year, 
and then will come the crucial test as to whether we shall 
have a permanent orchestra or whether it has been simply 
a passing fancy of seven years.” 

But the most interesting part of her report will be found 
in the following, which scores the May Festival Associa- 
tion: 

“It scarcely seems surprising that we should not gain 
conlidence abroad when our own oldest and strongest mu 
sical organization, the May Festival Association, fails to 
encourage our home orchestra. I feel called upon to bring 
this matter before you at this time, as an erroneous idea 
seenis to have gained credence that your board of directors 
is antagonistic to Mr. Thomas, and I want to say to you 
that | know that Mr. Thomas, as a musician, has no 
greater admirers than the women of your board. 

“Last week, in the official program of the May Festival, 
it was stated that ‘the managers have often been urged to 
yield to considerations which would eventually reduce the 
festival to local events,’ and from this statement | infer 
that our position toward the Festival Association has not 
been clearly understood. It has never been our idea to sup- 
plant Mr. Thomas by any conductor, local or otherwise. 
All that we ask is that the Chicago Orchestra should be 
augmented by men of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
engaged through our association, and not as is now done 
by Chicago musicians who are not regular members of Mr 
Thomas’ orchestra. In former years this was not feasible 
but now that we have capable musicians, drilled by a 
skilled conductor, it is certainly possible.” 

- * * 

While the May Festival is past, a brief review of its re- 
sults will be in place. 

The board of directors set out with the determination 
to have a good chorus at any cost, and their efforts were 
rewarded. They were obliged to pay the best singers one 
dollar for each rehearsal, and in the course of two years 
this expense, it is claimed, reached the sum of over $6,000 
Be this as it may, the results were there. The chorus 
numbered a little over 400 voices—large enough for fes 
tival purposes, if the material represents life and not dead 
wood. Under Mr. Edwin W. Glover, the local director's 
management, everything was done to bring together the 
right kind of material. The tone quality was excellent— 
musical, expressive, buoyant. So much quality was not 
found in the chorus for many preceding festivals. The 
volume was adequate—certainly in proportion to the num- 
bers. They knew their parts, and their work showed care- 
ful training and earnest application. The tenors were re 
markably good in quality and body. If, with an orchestra 
of 106 men, in a fortissimo passage, the chorus was some 
times overtopped, what’s the wonder? The suggestion is 
made that the chorus results would have been better with 
a smaller orchestra, one of seventy or eighty men would 
have been in better proportion. Surely the Thomas or- 
chestra cannot be the main consideration in the Festival 
scheme, to which the chorus’ interests must be subser- 
vient. If a greater orchestra was needed for some of the 
orchestral works, why not have less men playing with the 
chorus? The proportion in the chorus should not be al- 


lowed to be marred by the orchestra. The best chorus 
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Singing was in “St. Paul” the Stanford Ode, and the 
Brahms Requiem. Next to these the Ninth 
Symphony, which was a splendid test, and the “Te Deum.” 
In regard to the soloists, Mrs. Hissem De Moss and Louis 
Ehrgott fit admirably into the festival scheme, from a 
chorus standpoint. Madame Sembrich is great as a color 
ateur singer, but great in nothing else. In oratorios she 
does not find her element. 
sss 


comes 


As a memorial to his late wife, who was deeply inter 
ested in the cause of music, J. G. Schmidlapp recently made 
a donation to the College of Music of a new dormitory 
building for the benefit of pupils who are studying here 
from other places. The building, which is to be jour stories 
high, will be erected on the two lots in Elm street, in front 
of the Odeon, and known as the Finke and the Strobel lots, 
to be used forever for dormitory orother purposes of the 
college. Its cost will be about $50,000. The tender was 
promptly and gratefully accepted by the college trustees, 
and Alexander McDonald was selected to make a suitable 
response to Mr. Schmidlapp. 


. 2 


A delightful ensemble evening was given recently by pu 
pils of Signor Lino Mattioli, of the College of Music. The 
concert was a high and well deserved tribute to the en- 
deavors of Signor Mattioli, whose thorough musicianship 
was illustrated in the work of his pupils. Lhe first part oi 
the program for women's 
piano, organ, harp and ‘cello, by Augusta Holmes, entitled 
“The Vision of the Queen.” It is a cleverly written work, 
bizarre in its harmonization, and not always inspired as to 
However, Miss Holmés knows how 
The solos are not 
How- 
It 
was the first performance of the cantata in this city, if not 
The chorus had all the evidence of caretul 
The vol 


consisied of a cantata voices 


the melodic invention. 
to make -the best of what she has to say. 
particularly grateful, with perhaps one exception 
ever, the choruses are melodious and cleverly written 


in this country. 
and serious training, and sang exceptionally well. 
ume of tone was surprisingly large and fresh; the attack 
prompt, and if vision assists the artistic ensemble effect, 
it might be noted that the young ladies in their pretty even- 
ing dresses, did all they could in this direction. The 
ond part was made up of ensemble numbers from opera and 


sec 


The most exacting work fell to the Misses Kath 
arine Klarer, Zimmer, Cain, and §S 
William Mr 
Mattioli is to be congratulated upon such substantial re 
They are the crown 
HoMAN 


oratorio. 


Gertrude Agnes 


3rady and George Baer. It was well done 


sults of his long and assiduous work 
of his labors. J. A. 


Hildegard Hoffmann. 


Additional newspaper criticisms of Miss Hoffmann’s 


appearance in oratorio are as follows: 


Miss Hoffmann sang her aria, “Come Unto Him,” with much taste 


and feeling Miss Hoffmann has a charming and queenly stage 
presence, and won her audience at once.—5St Paul Globe 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann has a voice of sweetness and purity 
Miss Hoffmann’s solo, “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” was 
sung with fine art and pure tones. almost faultless in quality St 
Paul Dispatch. 

The soprano; Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, is a young singer of 
much promise The charming quality of her voice and the artistic 
finish of her style were beautifully shown in her reading of the so 
prano solos. She has a voice of pleasing volume and possesses good 
tone and range for oratorio work. Miss Hoffmann was especially 
effective in “Rejoice Greatly, © Daughter of Zion,” and her inter 
pretation of the solos throughout the entire oratorio was given like 
that of a great artist. The quality of her clear voice in “I Know 
that My Redeemer Liveth” was most agreeable.—Holyoke Daily 
Transcript. 

Miss Hoffmann’s voice ‘s a pure, flexible one, which betokens a 
bright future. Both of these singers are young and have the best 
part of their career before them. Miss Hoffmann’s enunciation in 
the aria, “Come Unto Me,” was especially adapted to her style of 


singing, and this the audience recognized.—Springfield Union 


- MUSI@ GOSSIP 
w OF GOTHAM. 


May 21, 1900 

-y HE annual business meeting and election of 
othcers, combined with the annual dinner, ol 

the American Guild of Organists, occurred 

at the Lorraine. Fifth avenue and _ Forty 

fifth street, last Wednesday evening, resulting in the 
election of the following officers Warden, Walter 
Henry Hall; sub-warden, S. Tudor Strang; chaplain, 
Chas. Cuthbert Hall, D.D.; secretary, A. Ray Tyler; reg- 
istrar, G. Waring Stebbins; treasurer, Frank Tatt; libra- 
rian, Samuel A. ‘Baldwin; auditing committee, Whitney 


Coombs, John Spencer C council, term expiring 


1902, J. Remington Fairlamb 


amp; 
council, term expiring 1903, 


Sumner Salter, Clement R. Gale, J. Warren Andrews, 
Will Macfarlane, Chas. T. Ives 
At about 7 p. m. the company of about fifty sat down 


to an elaborate dinner, the beautiful new surroundings 


elegant service and generally thoughtful arrangements of 
i ) & 





mine host Wishard adding greatly to the affair. Dr 
Gerrit Smith acted as toastmaster, and his apropos re- 
marks, spontaneous wit and merry sallies always made a 
hit. Toasts were responded to in the following order: 
Sumner Salter, Walter Henry Hall, Rev. Roderick Terry, 
D.D., Homer N. Bartlett, Prof. H. W. Parker, of Yale, 
W. Kaffenberger, Mr. Gray, of Novello, Ewer & Co.; 
N. J. Corey, Huntington Woodman; and interspersed 
were three numbers sung by Mr. Hall’s “English Glee 
Singers,” some fourteen boys and men, who sang with 
beautiful intonation and distinctness; Mrs. Smith also 
singing Parker’s song, in classic old English style, “The 
Lark.’ 

Dr. Parker’s address was the special feature of the 
evening, with some decidedly unusual opinions strongly 
presented- it should certainly be printe¢ there was so 
much food for thought 

An incomplete list of those present follows: Dr. Gerrit 
Smith, Carl Schmidt, W. C. Gale, Tudor Strang, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. J. C. Bierck, Philadelphia; Henry Dun- 
can, R. H. Woodman, Sumner Salter, C. T. Ives, Walter 
H. Hall, Samuel] Baldwin, Mr. Hedden, J. R. Fairlamb 
J. W. Andrews, A. R. Tyler, Dr. Prentice, W. Kaffen- 
berger, Buffalo; Leo Kofler, Frank Wright, Mr. Demar- 
est, N. J. Corey, Detroit; Sidney Cross, A. R. Spencer, 
Stamiord; Mr. Gray, of Novello’s; F. W. Riesberg, Dr 
Roderick Terry, Dr. Horatio W. Parker, of Yale College; 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, the English Glee Singers. 

* * > 


Arnold Volpe, the Russo-American violinist and teacher, 


gave a recital with his pupils at the West Side Lyceum last 
Wednesday evening, assisted by Leo Lieberman, the tenor, 
ot whom one constantly hears good things nowadays lhe 
violinists of the evening were Miss Adelaide Harris, Ma 

ters Harry Weisbach,- Max Barr, Max Jacobs, Philip Apri 

Louis Edlin, Abe Essig and Mr. Volpe himself. Composi 
tions by Godard, Leonard, Singelee, Reyer, Accolay, Danc 
la, Kreutzer, Chadwick, Clay and De Beriot were per 


formed, and a large and interested audience observed with 
expressions of pleasure the musical presentations of the 
evening. Mr. Volpe is rapidly making a name for himself, 
both as teacher and composer, and this is because of merit 
and ambition, combined with ability. 


* . . 

Miss Ethel Irene Stewart gave a soirée musicale at the 
Waldorf on Tuesday evening of last week, under the fol 
lowing patronage: Mrs. H. Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. George 
C. Boldt, Mrs. Chas. Healy Ditson, Mrs. Chas. Dana Gib 
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She had the assistance of the following artists: Mackenzie 


Gordon, tenor; Leland Langley, baritone; Hubert Arnold, 
violin; Bruno S. Huhn and Giuseppe Dinelli, accompanists 
Ihe small ballroom was completely filled, and Miss 


Stewart must have made a goodly number of dollars 


+ * » 


Protessor and Mrs. J. J. Kirpal, of New York and Flush 


ing, L. L., announce a students’ concert for the 26th inst., 
at which Master Theodore Lindorff, the young pianist 
whose playing is quite unusual, w play the Capriccio 
Brillante, in B minor, by Mende n, with Arn 
Schotte at the second piano. Among other selections, the 
trio tor women’s voices Fairy Queen from Mozart's 
Magic Flute will be sung by Miss A. T. Briggs, Miss 
Mary Hallanan and Mrs. M. Kirpal 

rhe Kirpal concerts are always enjoyable, for many tal 
ented students are studying with them, and they invariably 
do credit to their teachers 7 

* > > 








J. Warren Andrews’ organ pupil, Alfred Willard, has be 
gun his service as organist and choirmaster of the Goshen 
(N. Y.) First Presbyterian (¢ Arthur L. Collins, 
nother pup! has declined a piace in a New York church 
Both of these young men appeared at recent organ recitals 
of Mr. Andrews 

> > > 

Edwin D. Levinson, a pupil of R. E. S. Olmstead, gave a 
song recital at the studio of his teacher recently, singing 
songs ranging trom the classic Beet! en to the moderns 
Olmstead’s own song The Song of Lucifer.” closing the 
program. Miss Florence P. Farnham was accompanist 

* * > 

The Misses Kieckhoefe also gave tl rm ule last 
week, those who played being Vincent Sullivan, Evelyn 
Beston, Lorraine Wright, George Bingham, May Herman 
I ira Carlisle, Willy Demarest t Mary Px Phe 
names of some forty pupils p hed on the program shows 
that the sisters are d ng ci wor they aise naving 
< sses at Ingleside Scl Mount Ve m, Lockwood Col 
egiate School and Mi Mason's Scl 

> > > 

Fred C. Packa nd Carl Bruc jusen gave a recital, 
t r pian voca 1d pup pa pating ist dal 

rday evening F. W. RIesBerG 
Frieda Stender. 

ISS FRIEDA STENDER ha en engaged by the 
Metrop n mngiisi Ut ( | y for the 
y u ma | p S me) is an excep 
lly fine, we ed m«¢ pra S ind iS a 
puy Mme. Eugenie Pappenhe with whom she 

s ed our seasons 
Miss Stende s already we know! nceert singer 
st win I I i very su ¢ é it as Siebe n 

Faust at the American Theatre I g Madame 

Pappenhei she w Mr. Grau, who was 
anted will er ¢ re J i irked to 
You ha ea XCC I V < but what 
nore, you have learned w t g He promised to 
give Miss Stend " pp é e Me politan 
Upera H ouse ist W r pp \ flered it 
Se Whe owever! e s ‘ pe iengiusn 
became ertainty, Mes G > ge st or Miss 
Stender, and the m<¢ s e pre engagemer! 

The young singer w Sa I pe May 31, but 
will return to New York by September, to continue her 
studies with Madame Pappenhei ind prepare for her 
ippearance at the Metropolitan Opera House 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld. 
R. FLORENCE ZIEGFELD, head of the Chicago 
Musical College, returned from an important Euro 
pean mission on the Augusta Victoria on Friday evening 
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Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond gave two song recitals in 
Keokuk, Ia., recently. 
» Miss Grace Eisenhart gave a recital at Toledo, Ohio, on 
the evening of the 1ith. 

Charles E. Gorham, of Rockford, Ill., will give a musical 
recital in Kalamazoo, Mich., June 5. 

[he fourteenth musicale w& given by Mrs. Lewis’ piano 
pupils in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Woburn, Mass., on the 11th. 

An interesting event at Mansfield, Ohio, was the recital 
given at Elk Hall by the pupils of Prof. George E. Crow- 
ell last week 

Mrs. E. F. Gilbert’s music pupils gave their second re- 
cital at the 
Mi Bas May 12 

lhe Wednesday Musical Club, of Cafion City, Col., gave 
is third and last open meeting for the year at the resi 





home of their teacher on Broad street, Lyons, 


dence of Mrs. Conaway. 

The second of the series of music recitals by Fordyce 
Hunter, pianist, and Charles Holstein, violinist, took piace 
at Dayton, Ohio, on the 11th. 

The Mamaroneck, N. Y., Choral Union, Reginald Bar- 
rett, director, gave its first reception at St. Thomas’ Parish 
Hall, Wednesday evening, May 9. 

\t Gloucester, Mass, a piano recital was given in Scien- 
tific Hall, on the 9th, by Prof. Edward Newell Griffin, as- 
sisted by Robert C. Whitten, of Boston. 

\t the Music Hall, Fall River, Mass., May 15, the pupils 
of Frank L. Andrews, assisted by the choir of the Central 
Congregational Church, gave a concert and oratorio. 

The “Persian Garden” Quintet, Of Albany, N. Y., is 
composed of Mrs. Arthur C. Echiler, Miss Olive Pulis, 
sen Franklin, Allan Lindsay and Frank Sill Rogers. 

Che last concert of the series arranged this season by 
Frank J. Benedict and Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham took 
place at the Fourth Church, Hartford, Conn., last week. 

Miss Carolyn Jenkins, of Rochester, has charge of voice 
ulture and Professor Weeks, of Buffalo, is the violin in- 
structor at the Conservatory of Music, Wellsville, N. Y 

\t Pritchard’s Hall, Horseheads, N. Y., a concert was 
given recently by the Men’s Choral Club, of Elmira, as- 
sisted by Roosa’s String Orchestra and Quartet, and Mrs 
J. H. Snell, soprano 

The Arion Octet, of North Lima, Ohio, is composed of 
tev. James Kepple, Ira Hazen, Jesse Dilworth, Dr. J. V. 
Chambers, L. S. Cailor, F. C. Groos, Charles H. Sell and 


Profesor A \. Prentice 

At the Central Baptist Church, Memphis, Tenn., at a 
recent service, Mrs. S. J. Latta, Mrs. W. J. Wills, Ben 
Norvelle and Mr. Johannson took part. Mrs. Joseph 
Reynolds is the organist. 

Two of the soloists at Saratoga at the June meeting of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association have 
been selected from Schenectady, N. Y., Mrs. Hattie Leon- 
rd Colburn and Frederick Kassebaum 

The Century Orchestra, Mrs. Clara Corbin Wilson, di- 
ector, assisted by the Misses Merwin, Styles, Wetmore 
nd Miller, and the Messrs. Zahnleiter, Wetmore and Wil 
on, gave a concert in New Britain, Conn., recently. 

\t Verona, N. Y., the cantata “A Garden of Singing 
Flowers” was given at the Town Hall, May 10, by local 
talent, under the direction of Mrs. W. H. Blee, of Syra- 
cuse¢ There were solos by Mrs. Blee and Miss Bessie 
Blee 

The Memphis (Tenn.) String Quartet gave the third 
oncert of their first season at Beethoven Club hall, Thurs- 
day evening, May to. Those taking part were William 


Saxby, Jr., first violin; Paul Schneider, second violin; 


H. E. Wilcken, viola; Thomas J. Pennell, violoncello; 
George Gerbig, pianist; Marie Greenwood-Guiberson, 
soloist. 

The Mendelssohn and Apollo Clubs, two of the musical 
organizations vi Des Moines, Ia., have been invited to 
sing on the evening of the first concert of the National 
Convention of Music Teachers in June. . 

The Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music has secured 
the services of A. L. Barnes as teacher of organ, theory, 
harmony, counterpoint and composition. He commences 


work at the beginning of the school year next Sep~ 


tember. 

A concert was given at Hotel Chamberlain, at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., May 8, by Miss Bettie Burwell 
Booker, soprano, of Richmond, and Miss Sallie Kindred 
Williams, contralto, of Norfolk. Mrs. Laura DeR. Berry 
was the accompanist. 

The Opera Musical Association, of Louisville, Ky., has 
elected officers as follows: Miss Adelaide Packard, presi- 
dent; John F.‘and D. R. Gebhardt, musical directors; 
Noble Mitchell, secretary; Mr. Crawford, treasurer; Mrs. 
W. A. Hedden, accompanist. 

Miss Gertrude Isabel Keppelman gave a concert at 
Reading, Pa., early in the month, being assisted by Miss 
Susan E. Dercum, contralto; Miss Elsie Stewart Hand, 
pianist; Mrs. Ada Williams Bomberger, Bertrand A. Aus 
tin and Mrs. Maree-Corbin. 

Twenty-two young ladies gave a May festival in Shen 
andoah, Ia., early in the month. Myrtle Reeves, Blanch 
Weston, Louise Armstrong, Mabel Curran, Nell Chandler, 
Edna Eyer, Themis Nordstrom, Clara Lake and Leila 
Caster gave a musical program. 

Miss Mana Dana, of Fremont, Ohio, gave, on the 8th, 
in the Conservatory recital hall, Quincy, IIl., the first of 
the three piano recitals to be given this year by the grad 
uates of the Quincy Conservatory of Music. Miss Dana 
was assisted by Mrs. W. L. Ellis. 

Miss Byrd Geddes Platt gave a recital at Rockford, LIL, 
on the 11th, assisted by Miss Ruby Garlick, soprano, and 
Miss Nellie Morrill, accompanist. The musicale was given 
in compliment to the Mendelssohn and St. Cecilia clubs, 
to both of which Miss Platt belongs. 

The second subscription concert of the Providence (R 
I.) Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans Schneider conductor, 
was given recently. The soloists included Irving P. Irons, 
tenor; Josef F. Lewis, violin; Howard J. White, ’cello, 
with Eleanor B. Sproat, accompanist. 

Not less than seven hundred people heard the concert 
given early in May at Springfield, Ill., by Miss Nellie 
Grant, assisted by Mrs. P. P. Powell, Miss Josephine 
Aumoth, Mrs. M. Berdan Tiffany and Messrs. Henry 
Hickey, Phil G. Matheny and Harry M. Snape 

Early in the month a musicale was given at the residence 
of Mrs. J. H. Crump, Quincy, Ill. It took the form of a 
piano recital by Miss Nora Naeter, assisted by the Elcho 
Quartet. The quartet is composed of the Misses Katheryn 
and Lina Linehan and Blanche and Edith Cohen 

A piano recital given recently at the warerooms of Cres- 
sey, Jones & Allen in the Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 
Miss Alice L. Philbrook presided at the piano and was 
assisted by Miss Harriet Foster, vocalist; Carl Osterberg, 
violoncellist, and George W. Oakman, accompanist 

The Tallawanda Male Quartet, assisted by Miss Marie 
Branch, reader, and Miss Amanda Emma Young, pianist, 
gave an entertainment in the gymnasium of the Y. M. C 
A., at Hamilton, Ohio, on the 1toth. The quartet is com 
posed of Messrs. Scudder, Dick, Racer and Armstrong 

In the Recital Hall at the Shepard School of Music, 
Orange, N. J., on the roth, the Schumann String Quartet, 
assisted by Miss Florence Mulford-Hunt gave a concert 
The quartet is a local one, composed of Louis Ehrke, first 
violin; Otto Kruell, second violin; Carl Schoner, viola, 
and George E. Clauder, ’cello. 

An interesting program was given by a number of E. J. 
Scheerer’s pupils May 11, at Smith & Nixon’s music 
house, Louisville, Ky., assisted by a ladies’ trio, Miss Ida 
Krampp, soprano; Miss Amelia Voegtte, second soprano; 
Miss Margaret Silcott, contralto. The names of pupils 
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who participated are Misses Katie and Maggie Buch, Car- 
rie Tang, Mamie Doerhoefer, Minnie Hummel, Myrtle 
Ludwick, Viola Forcht, Mabel Eyrish, Edith Weber, 
Leola Heinse, Louise Frey, Hattie Boyd, Mrs. E. J. 
Scheerer, Master Daniel F. Maher. 

A recital by the pupils of Frank E. Streeter was given 
on the 11th at the Mathewson Street M. E. Church, Prov- 
idence, R. I. The quartet choir of the church, Miss Mabe! 
L. Smith, soprano; Miss Addie lola Hicks, contralto; 
George A, Freeman, tenor, and Albert A. Walker, bass, 
assisted in the program. 

At Rochester, N. Y., a musical festival will take place 
in Y. M. C. A. Music Hall on the evening of May 30, 
Decoration Day, under the auspices of the Women’s Edu- 
cational Union. All the prominent teachers of violin and 
voice, with their advanced pupils, will take part in the 
competition for the gold souvenir medals for violin, so 
prano, contralto and tenor 

A recital was given at the music rooms of F. T. Williams 
in the New Theatre Block, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., May 15, 
by Miss Blanche Holcomb, Miss Gertrude Harrison and 
Miss May Campbell. The two last named are connected 
with All Saints’ School as instructors of vocal and instru 
mental music respectively. All three ladies are well known 
in musical circles of Sioux Falls 

rhe Musical Association, of Allegheny, which does 
some of the best chorus work in Western Pennsylvania, 
will be heard at Carnegie Music Hall, Allegheny, Friday, 
May 25, in Handel's “Messiah.” The soloists are to be 
Mrs. kmma Porter Makinson, soprano; Mrs. W. A. Lai 
ferty, contralto; Dan T. Beddoe, tenor, and Ed L. Peter 
son, basso. W. A. Lafferty will be director 

[he first production of Professor Alsbury’s oratorio, 
“Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ,” was given at 
Des Moines, Ia., May 1, before an audience of about 500 
It was rendered by a chorus of forty, an orchestra of twenty 
and the following soloists: Glen Hall, tenor; Phcebe 
Dorr, contralto; Grant Hadley, bass, and J. W. Camp 
bell, baritone, with Arthur Heft as concertmaster 

The Narragansett Choral Society will give its last con 
cert of the present season on Wednesday evening, May 30, 
at Hazard Memorial Hall, Peace Dale, R. L., at which 
time Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be periormed with the 
following soloists: William Ludwig, Mrs. Carrie Doty 
Spooner, Miss Jennie Hunter, James F 
P. L. Smith, the last four named of Providence, R. I 

The Mozart Glee Club, of Canton, Ohio, is rehearsing 
under the direction of Professor William A. Willett, of 


Armstrong and 


Cleveland. It has been decided to give their fina! concert 
of the season, June 5, at the Grand Opera House, when 
The solo parts 
have been assigned to Miss Mary E. Birchfield, Miss 
Harriet A. Levinger, Miss Edith McCammon, William 
R. Reed, tenor, and William A. Willett, baritone 

The following are the members of the Apollo Club, 
Wichita, Kan.: James A. Lawrence, F. E. Evans, F. K 
Hammers, Felix McNeal, E. E. Harvey 
Haynes, W. A. Hart, Fritz Hauttmann, L. E. Rex, K. M 
Holcomb, Frank Higgins, M. Roulet, E. H. Robins, C 
W. Yost, Gilbert C. Tucker, Hal W. McCoy, J. H. Wullf- 
myer, Paul F. Noble, H. C. McClung, George Reilly, Jr.; 
F. L. Payne, U. O. Bryan, V. E. Rugh, W. G. Herrick 
and J. R. Siebrandt. 

The*Wednesday Club, of Wilmington, N. C 
held its annual meeting. The reports of all the officers 
were highly gratifying. That of W. C. Mercer, the music 
festival manager, showed that the receipts from all source 


‘The Rose Maiden” will be presented 


Caspa! G 


has just 


were $4,330.25 and the expenses $3,722.25, leaving a net 
profit of $608. The president and vice-president, in their 
reports, reviewed the work of the club for the year, and 
congratulated the organization on its success. The sub 
scription list increased the past season from 100 to 274 
The Schubert Quartet Club has been organized at John- 
town, Pa., with the following officers: John C. Davis, 
president; W. David Lloyd, vice-president; Theodore 
Mainhart, secretary and treasurer; Charles Martin, musi 
cal instructor. The club is composed of some of the best 
singers in that city and is a permanent organization. The 
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singers are as follows: First tenor, J. E. Reese, John C 
Davis, David Marker; second tenor, Kinter Berkebile, A 
O. Gruver, D. J. Rowe; first bass, W. David Lloyd, Theo- 
dore Mainhart; Joseph William 


second bass, Longinus, 


Piper George A. Bauer 


Mme. Torpadie-Bjorksten’s Musicale. 


M™ rORPADIE-BJORKSTEN 
in 


studio, in 
Wednesday afternoon. During the 


formal 
Hall, las 


recep:ion the pupils of 


received 


her new vocal Carnegi« 


+} 


the hostess presented the following interesting program 
Le Soir Thor 
QOuvre tes yeux bleus Masse 
Valse Copelia De c 
\l Ne Wrig 
I Schrie ein Voge Sinding 
Du Milchjunger Kna Sinding 
Volkslied Sinding 
1 S € I £ 
Air et Gavotte, M i M 
M ( S 
Ich niochte Schweben Sjogr 
Still wie die Nacht B 
S g-H 
Regat Veneziar R 
M Nellie W M \ I 
The Roses Are Dead I 
Dear, When I Gaze Rog 
rhe R Leat Over the P ( ad wick 
M ( S 
Vene S« l S 
Event Pete n- Berge 
Polska Dannstr 
Mr Ss H 
M Grace Povey played the mpaniments 
Mrs. Hadden-Alexander Busy. 
his favorite American pianist has just returned from a 
trip to Ohio, where she gave several recitals, prominent 
among which was ! give! M Mittleberger 
schoc Cleveland t ( i I e senior 
lass. She played a prog I pally 
vas m enthusiastically Re pp an 
have been t tl ntl li r the Oberlin 


Alum: New York Associatior t Sherry’ 


Dr. John Henry Barrowe, | g present, when she played 
the Gounod-Liszt “Faust” waltz: at the Mrs. Clifford W 
liams \ e recital, playing MacDowell Concer i 
the Educational A r the n mus rT ecture as 
sisted by Arthur B. A der, bass und at the Profes 
sional Women’s League 

Mrs Alexander desires it known t in the hurry ¢ 


s not given A. K 
d, Willett and Hoberg. a ster 


Alexander closing evening 


print proper credit wa 
pupils, the Misses Dod 


the first Powers 


Keffer’s Concert Orchestra. 


Keffer's Concert Orchestra, of Charleroi, Pa., | 


ClOSE 


ert Saturday, May 12, at 


! I ere uded numbers by W ag 
ner, Schubert, Suppe, Waldteufel, Sousa and R. B. Hall 
[he soloists were Miss Pearl Llewellyn, pianist; Bert 
Lewis, cornetist, and W. H. Hamilton, vocalist Karl 


conducted with 


Keffer, the dir 
skill 





Ada Hartzell Groff. 
Mrs. Ada Hartzell Groff, of Harleysy lle, Pa is work 
purse designed by 


ing earnestly to complete the difficult 
bs Broad street Con 


the faculty for graduation at the Con 
a recital 


Wednesday evening, May 9, she gave 


servatory 
in the Concert Hall, at 1331 South Broad street, Philadel 
phia. Mrs 
tion of Frederick Leonard 


by Miss 


Pedrick 


Groff’s voice has improved under the instruc 


At the recital she was assisted 
Gertrude Fisher, pianist; Mr 


Miss 


Pierson, tenor; Mr 


baritone and Louise De Ginther, accom 
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\RK COMMISSIONER BROWER, of the  ™ elpec ganize the ¢ vi 
sorough of Brooklyn, takes an unusual -_ gnit er ‘ 
terest in tl oncerts at Prospe Park, and PPro] K 
he natural result is that better music 1s play« s y Wer K Noack-Fig 
, , » Tre H Kl 
by the park bands in Brooklyn than elsewhere in Great - 
New York. When Mr. Brower was Park Commissioner a Arter : Af, COMss 
of Brooklyn, before consolidation, he was “‘waited” upor Phe ' rgal ‘ Fig 
once by a company of conventional Christians, who pri = & e ; Ss ne | 
tested against secular music in the parks on Sundays — -_ . ' 8 
‘Now look here,” argued Commissioner ll t : - sah . A ‘ y 
members of my family, including myself, attend urcl ag 99 ‘ wenty S ag 
but that is no reason why I am going to let the devil | Program was i S, and tor — 
ill the good musi one | n, Ul 
rhis happened some years ago and since ther every " = . ani - N . 
body who cannot get away, or who cannot stand the d ; 
at Coney Island, goes to P ospect Pat Sundays to en 
joy the band concerts The seas “ open Sunday 
June 3, and continue until August 26 The bands Barron Berthald as Tannhauser. 
gaged are the Thirteenth, Fourteentl lwenty third and 
Forty-seventh regiments. Choral societies will helj The Young Tenor Scores a Hit at the Ameri- 


make the concerts still more attra 








* * ; 
At the recent concert by the Brooklyn Saengerbund, at tee ' 
Saengerbund Hall, the program concluded with a spirited I cane 
periormance Hollaender’s ne act operetta Der Bey e S ( ( { y 
on Mor Those in the st were Miss Elizabe ences attracted ohs 
Voss, Miss Josephine Becker, Miss Anna Popp, Miss jarge, and, it is a pl 
Emma Kaeln, Miss Ella Voss, Willia Bartels, George than the average A! ine , 
Guenther and Herman Koeln \ large proj { 
Louis menicl nducted The sé sts the uld sing Tant | , 
meert preceding the opera were Miss Josephine people, and sterly 
Becker, sopran and Albert Colling, tenor Familia ippealed The ng « . 
numbers were sung by the Bund,” and by the lads Minstre x] ‘ ¢ 
horus were de] 
* * . the breadt ind 2 t 
The Alter Ego section of the music department of the ity of tone that go to make an ideal perf 
I oklyn Ins ite gave a concert last Wednesday even Berthald, in phy , n cial out 
g, a Knickerbocker Field Club, which is located it ind altogether 
Flatbush i y. I 
Miss Adele Lewing, the pianist, played sympathetically than Lohengt 
several Chopin compositions, and, with Miss Bertha I ind if the artist were quest 
Clark, violinist, Miss Lewing played the Grieg Sonata are that he prefers the part of t N 
n G major, for piano and violin. Miss Wynifred Staples, that of the “Swan Knight The or \ 
sopran nd Frederic M. Davidson, tenor, appeared in. strong in its power to impres I 
solos. Isidore Luckstone accompanied nsatisfa y 
* * * Yvonne de 1 I be g 
Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, the young soprat as returned Eames. Her light N 
srooklyn m Philadelphia, whither she went for a nusic, although the aud 
b espite from her professional duties scientious effor \ e N 
‘ * * urprisingly g dad W t D i ally 
he series musicales t the Hotel St. George were Mari Matth = cane : ; ; 
losed Monday evening, May 14, with an attractive pro " W ; Mert 2 
gram by Miss Ida Mampel, pianist, Miss Marion Kinne The roma ; g ota ‘ 
violinist, and Mrs. Agnes Staberg-Hall, soprano. Miss Phe star appe - 
Mary L. Mills and William G. Hammond were the ac- “#8* managt ' ‘ M 
caeedaieilidad stage director. W. H. Clarke appeared é 
companis P ie and the parts P Nol Sing vere 
, uken by F. N. Knig H y Day \ I 
Only six of the thirteen choirs composing the Choir : 
Guild of the Diocese of Long Island, took part in this Horty. Of this qu D g the b 
year’s festival, which occurred last Thursday evening at ri a fe , . sas 
St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church, on the Heights. |, , eae P " ' : *e 
Dr. W. H. Woodcock, of the Garden City Cathedral, direct roa piviory pg satire os 
ed the musical part of the program. E. J. Horsman, Jr oom , . 
i cal as ) rre ed 


the organist and choirmaster of St. Ann’s 
+} 1 
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sided at the service 


organ during the 
the tenor of the Garden City Cathedral 
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“Holiest, 
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Testimonial Concert to Wizjak and 
De Bernis, 


TESTIMONIAL concert was given at the Col- 
lege of Music Hall, on East Fifty-eighth 

COs street, on Tuesday evening, May 15, to Mme. 

= Emma Wizjak, soprano, and Chevalier 
Emilio de Bernis, baritone. Both of these artists con- 
tributed to a well arranged program. 

The Chevalier De Bernis sang the Prologue from Leon- 
cavallo’s “Pagliacci,” a number suited to his marked dra- 
matic gifts. Madame Wizjak sang “Il Libro Santo,” a 
song by Pinsuti, and “Il Segreto,” by Tosti, showing in 
both songs her excellent vocal method. 

Miss Rosalind L. Billing, a promising young soprano 
and pupil of Madame Wizjak, reflected much credit on 
her teacher in singing “The Swallows,” by Cowen. Miss 
Billing received a hearty recall, and for her encore sang 
“Star of My Heart,” by Denza. 

Another pleasing singer of the evening was Richard 
Connell, who gave an aria from Bellini’s “Sonnambula” 


effectively. 





Immense Success of Petschnikoff and Hambourg 
on the Pacific Coast. 


It is impossible to analyze the playing of Petschnikoff from either 
a technical or artistic standpoint. One can compare him with no 
one, as he is incomparable. He scored an immediate triumph and 
captured his audience completely after his rendition of the ‘Ro- 
manza” of the Grieg Concerto. That number filled the artistic 
sense of the most skeptical. The ease and grace with which he over- 
came the almost insurmountable difficulties of the Wieniawski Con 
certo were simply amazing, and either critic or layman must have 
admitted that he stood alone in his rank as both complete master 
of technic and poetic interpretation of violin literature. The Tschai- 
-kowsky “Melodie” was a beautiful tone poem, rendered with depth 
and delicacy of technic 

Hambourg fulfilled every promise that the press of the country 
foretold. He is a pianist of uncommon power and influence and 
never subverts artistic expression to pure technic. His command 
of the keyboard is enormous, and he always preserves absolute clear 
ness and certainty. His two principal numbers represented the ex- 
tremes of artistic interpretation, as in the Beethoven Sonata, and 
technical proficiency in the Liszt Rhapsodie. 

The Liszt Rhapsodie was rendered faultlessly. 

The two Scarlatti numbers and the Chopin Etudes, op. 10, Etudes 
3 and 5, were a wonderful exhibition of technical skill.—Daily Inde- 
pendent, Helena, May 8, 1900. 





The return concert and final appearance of Hambourg, Petschni- 
koff and Lachaume drew a large audience to the California Theatre 
yesterday. Judging from the enthusiasm their performance elicited, 
their departure is regretted. The violinist played Mendelssohn's 
Concerto and brought out its cheerful beauty with rare taste. But 
his great feat was Bach’s C major violin (solo) figure, ten minutes 
long and very difficult, after which he played the much more beau 
tiful Bach aria arranged for the G string by Wilhelmj. It produced 
a marked sensation. Hambourg played Beethoven’s E flat Sonata, 
op. 31, with increasing interest, the Scherzo being especially infec 
tious of feeling. The encore that had to be given, to appease app.ause, 
was a Chopin-Liszt Caprice. He played a cluster of things by him- 
self, Schumann and Rubinstein that raised a furore, which he inter- 
rupted, after many recalls, with Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie, which 
Hambourg plays with such an indescribable amount of strength, im- 
petuosity and Slavonic dash that no one else approaches this whirl- 
wind. The grand piano responded nobly to the challenge and the 
audience was electrified. 

rhe concert closed with a two piano performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre” almost worthy of an orchestra. So ends the visit 
from great artists.—The Examiner, San Francisco, Cal., April 28, 1900. 





Mark Hambourg is one of the most wonderful geniuses I have 
ever listened to. His attack is remarkable for its rare firmness, 
combined with a softness which gives his chords a unique quality 
that must be heard to be appreciated. His octave work is simply 
marvelous. I know this is a strong expression, but it fits the situa- 
tion exactly. And yet when I say that Mark Hambourg is a techni 
cian I do not mean that he is entirely devoid of expression, and the 
Rubinstein Concerto is ample proof of this fact. The last move- 
ment (allegro assai) was played with a vigor, speed, and, I might 
almost say, “dramatic”? temperament, which thrilled you and resulted 






in one of the most enthusiastic manifestations of popular approval 
I have witnessed in this city. 
Petschnikoff restricted himself to the more serious works. Both 


the Tschaikowsky Concerto and the Chaconne by Bach are works 
of considerable scientific depth, and both require the utmost care, 
as they are difficult to a “neck-breaking” degree. From these selec- 
tions it may be seen that Petschnikoff is not one of those violinists 
who sacrifice their individual ideas to their desire for popular favor. 
I admire particularly his splendid tone and the natural ease with 
which he overcomes the most difficult obstacles. His double stop- 
ping is a feature in itself. The Bach Chaconne is a tremendously 
difficult work, and Petschnikoff gave it an excellent reading. He is 
a violin virtuoso of the highest rank, and deserves the greatest fame. 
Whatever he does he imbues with a sincerity and conscientiousness 
which bespeak a great regard for that which is purely artistic.—The 
Bulletin, San Francisco, April 18, 1900. 





Hambourg proved to be a pianist of truly marvelous technic and 
unusual vitality, having a broad and comprehensive style, indom 
itable energy and perseverance, together with a splendid endowment 
of physical endurance. It cannot be denied that he is one of the 
most remarkable specimens of pure virtuosity that the world has 
seen in this generation. 

His reading of the Beethoven Sonata (“‘Appassionata’’) was strictly 
in accord with accepted traditions, showing scholariy study of the 
various interpretations bequeathed us by master artists. Techni- 
cally it was a wonderful tour de force. The remarkable flexibility 
of his hands and wrists were shown to great advantage in the two 
brilliant Chopin Etudes, with their heavy demands in ¢he way of 
octave work for both hands. In the Gluck-Sgambati Melodie his 
singing touch was heard at its best. The Liszt Rhapsodie under his 
hands became a volcanic thing, full of fire and passion, with a superb 
display of octave work, which was received by the audience with 
tempestuous approval. 

Petschnikoff is a poet in temperament, as well as a great virtuoso 
in technic. The Grieg Sonata was an achievement that must rank 
alongside the best work Ysaye has given us. His bowing is free and 
bold, and one notes the high wrist that distinguishes the French 
school of violin playing. His double stopping is particularly clean 
and accurate. And in addition to his brilliant and sure technic he 
is able to bring a tenderly sympathetic tone from his Stradivarius. 
His reading of the Wieniawski Concerto was characterized by its 
mingling of grace and fire with caressing beauty of tone, and 
brought him an ovation from the appreciative audience. The simple 
tenderness of the Tschaikowsky Melodie and the piquant, fantastic 
grace of the Calabrese by Bazzini showed his versatility to excel 
lent advantage. 

Lachaume’s work was of a nature to attract attention and unquali- 
fied admiration, even in company with such brilliant artists as 
Petschnikoff and Hambourg He has rare and discriminating mus!- 
cal taste of a very high order, such as fits him to be a concert solo- 
ist; and this, no doubt, he would be if it were not that the American 
market seems to be overstocked this season with great pianists. In 
the Grieg Sonata and the Saint-Saéns Variations, in the Beethoven 
Minuet—which, by the way, was not properly credited to Beethoven 
on the program—the artistic beauty and intelligence of his work 
greatly commended itself to the audience.—Morning Oregonian, Port- 
land, Ure., May 1, 1900. 





Mme. Van den Hende’s Tour. 


OLLOWING are additional press notices of Mme. 
lavie Van den Hende’s tour: 

Flavie Van den Hende is striking in appearance. She plays her 
beautiful ‘cello in a way that delights the lover of this rich-toned 
instrument, and she was at her best last night when she was required 
to play an encore after her numbers.—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 





Miss Van den Hende’s manipulation of the ‘cello was a revelation 
to those who had rarely seen this difficult instrument in the hands 
of a lady. Her playing was virile and was deservedly applauded.— 
Louisville (Ky.) Dispatch. 


As to the ‘cellist, Flavie Van den Hende, a Belgian: Her play 
ing is wonderful in tone, instrumentation and interpretation. She is 
a wonderful woman, with the strength of a man and the tenderness of 
a woman.—Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 





The ‘cello playing of Mile. Van den Hende gave a genuine thrill 
to many, and her melting and appealing must have touched the most 
stony hearts. She soon established herself with the audience and 
carried them with her through all she did. After tumultuous ap- 
plause she added encores to her very exacting numbers.—Daily 
Tribune, Meadville, Pa. 

The ‘cello numbers by Miss Flavie Van den Hende left nothing 
to be desired. Her tones were strong and clear and there was a 
grasp of conception which, added to the splendid technic, produced 
results of the most pleasing character. The artist's ability to bring 
out the delightful singing quality of this instrument so seldom 
played by a woman more than charmed her audience.—Morning 
News, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Sousa’s Triumph in Paris. 





The “March King’s” Music Praised by French 
Professors. 


N a special cable to the New York Tribune C. I. 
Bernard states that “During the last week one of 
6 the most frequented corners of the Exposition has 
been the neighborhood of the stand where Sousa’s 
American band plays. Great interest is manifested in na- 
tive American compositions, folksongs and descriptive 
music, which are a revelation to Parisians, and have called 
forth the highest praise from all classes of Frenchmen. 
Among the bystanders the opinion everywhere was the 
same: ‘Very original’; ‘Tres chic’; ‘Beautiiul’; ‘That's 
the kind of music we want.’ Among the listeners to the 
American band were M. Theodore Dubois, director of the 
French Conservatory of Music;! M. Carre, director of 
the Opéra Comique, and several leaders of French mili- 
tary bands. One of the members of the band of the Garde 
Republicaine said: 

“This is exactly the sort of music our countrymen 
want in order to play up to our reputation. We are likely 
to perform music far too abstract, away above the heads 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred listeners. We get succes 
d’estime, but we fail to stir the masses of the people to 
enthusiasm, as the American band does. Besides Amer- 
ican descriptive music, the American band plays a classical 
repertory—Chopin, Liszt, Beethoven—fully as well as we 
do. 1 feel certain that the example given by this Amer- 
ican band will be followed by the majority of French mili- 
tary orchestras on account of the immense hold it obtains 
over the ordinary listener's emotions. Call it the music 
of the future or the music of the past, it is the music re- 
quired by the mass of the people, because it stirs their 
heartstrings, makes them feel and live. This popular de- 
scriptive music is a revelation to us here, and will have a 
marked influence on our national compositions in future.’ 

“A professor of the Paris Conservatory, who is cele- 
brated both as an organist and as a composer, when asked 
if he did not think such descriptive music rather too trivial 
and not sufficiently elevated, replied most emphatically: 

**Not at all. We musicians, living in our music day by 
day, all become too abstract, and forget that if there is 
We French composers give 
Some of 


mind there is also a heart 
food to the former, but fail to touch the latter 
my confréres say that this homely American descriptive 
music is nothing but a return to the earliest endeavors at 
composition. This is a great mistake. Whether it be 
Colonne’s orchestra interpreting Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries” or Sousa’s Band portraying homely scenes of 
every day American life makes no difference; both are 
highly descriptive,.both appeal directly to the heart and 


emotions.’ ” 


Brounoff Lectures. 


At the downtown Recreation Rooms Mr. Brounoff lec- 
tured last week on “Modern Music,” with vocal and piano 
illustrations by himself, a song worth special mention being 
Borodin’s “Storm at Sea.” He was received with hearty 
applause, and afterward fairly overwhelmed with appre- 
ciative comments. 

I. Richardson is a tenor pupil of his, who sang at the 
reception of the Russian Choral Society last Week some 
Russian songs,.also a couple of Brounoff’s love songs 
John Mattes, a piano pupil, assisted, playing Chopin 
pieces. 

On Tuesday evening Brounoff delivered his lecture re- 
cital at Roselle, N. J., and on Saturday evening of this 
week he conducts the People’s Male Chorus Concert, 
when the men’s chorus, among other things, will sing, 
unisono, two of his love songs. 
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—=4 HE effect of the early warm weather has been 






R noticeable this week in its effect on the audi- 
ences. Even the most patent musical attrac 
~ tions have failed to draw out the proper num 


ber of people, and so the burst of concerts which usually 
closes up the season will probably be somewhat curtailed 
this year. 
** * 
One reason for the small audiences, however, may have 


dates was careless and 


that the 
lack of 


were no less 


been arrangement of 
On Tuesday even 


and 


showed proper management 


ing there han three important concerts 


nearly all of the other musical entertainments of the week 


occurred on Thursday. There was an excellent chance for 
the rental of Columbia Theatre for concerts, as the 
one night engagement of the Weber & Fields Company 
left the theatre open for the rest of the week. This oppor 


tunity was utilized by the Marine Band on Tuesday and 
by the principal male singing society of the city on Thurs- 
day 

** * 


Marine 


play amid proper surround- 


On Tuesday, for once, the Band seemed to be 


in its proper station, and t« 


ings. The absurdity of putting a fine body of musicians 
such as this is into a little stuffy room down in the Ma 
rine Barracks must have occurred to everyone who has 


attended the concerts given by this splendid body during 


the winter. The long benches without backs placed in 
this homely apartment for the audience and the many 
other inconveniences of this very inadequate music room 


are a disgrace to our Capital, and it is to be hoped that an 
edifice adequate for the Marine Band Orchestra may soon 
be erected. 

The band made 
concert, which was for the benefit of the poor of this city 
There 
enthusiastic to 
of view the pieces played by the men when formed into a 


an excellent showing at the Tuesday 


were Many prominent people present, who were all 


last degree From an esthetic point 


the 


brass band were probably most enjoyed, and it is safe té 


the ladies were fully as much attracted by the 


brilliant red and gold uniforms and the 
at the leader’s side as by the martial character of the music 
uniforms and white 


say that 


sword dangling 
the blue 
different places, forming the 


The men retired to change to 
returned to 

Their playing in this capacity 
the habit 


incom- 


belts, and then 


Marine Band Orchestra 


been a surprise to those who are in 


all 
1s a splendid hody 


must have 


of thinking that Government employees aré 
This 
competent leader 


lators will not be misled into passing any law which will 


petent of musicians with a most 


and it is to be hope d that our legis- 


decrease the efficiency of this organization 

One novelty on the program was Doppler’s “Bird in 
the Forest,” for flute, with accompaniment by four French 
At the opening of this piece a real bird flew out 
from the stage scenery, which represented a forest, and 
was seen in different parts of the theatre during the entire 
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performance of this number. There was also a saxophone 
solo by Jean B. H. Moeremans and a clarionet solo by 
Jacques Louis Van Poucke. Several of Mr. Santelmann’s 
compositions were performed, and all met with great 


lavor. 
* * . 

The concert by the choir boys of the Pro-Cathedral, un- 
der the direction of T. Winchester, for the benefit 
of the boys’ camp, was given on the same evening. Al 
though I could not remain till the end of this concert, I 
the work 


I-rnest 


stayed long enough to get an excellent idea of 
done by Mr. Winchester in training his choir 


sang with musical intelligence, and the tone produced was 


The boys 


pleasing, there being no sign of forcing or shouting in 


the quality produced The lights and shades of tonal 


in evidence, and the boys showed confi 


coloring were 

dence in their renderings. The pieces selected were of a 
high order, and many of them extremely dificult. Not 
withstanding this fact, the boys carried their parts well 


and were not at all disturbed by the tenors and basses o1 
the solo singer. Miss Dudley, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Stearns, 
Miss Simonds, Miss Taylor and Mr. McFarland sang 
solos, and the accompaniments were played by Mr. Win 
chester 

* ” * 


The Thursday evening concert at Columbia Theatre, 


which was mentioned in the’ beginning oi this letter, 


proved to be an addition to the list of succesful concerts 


the week. Campanari was the principal vocal soloist 


of the evening, and was recalled several times after each 


ior 


His performance was probably well-nigh per 
for a fault. In 


number 


fect, unless, perhaps, one were to search 
melody ends 


The 


been held longer, and should have gradually 


the first song of his group, “Vespers,” the 


on the dominant, if I remember correctly last note 


should have 


died away, instead of which was dropped quickly 
This may have been the fault of the composer or of 
Campanari, but it was just a little touch which marred 


the artistic beauty of the performances 
Anton Kaspar was the violin soloist and played in his 


usual excellent style. The playing of Sarasate’s “Zigeu 
nerweisen” was a technical feat of which Mr. Kaspar was 
entirely capable. The encore was a composition without 
iccompaniment, and although excellently played, was 


hardly tuneful enough for an encore to the preceding difh 
heartrending 


cult and tragic piece, containing so many 
diminished fifths and sevenths 
The singing of the society was most excellent The 


weak,” said some one behind me; but this 


fact, the 


first tenors aré¢ 
balance in all parts 


that 


incorrect In 
The finish and tonal coloring 


opinion was 


was perfect. was all 


could be desired, and the enunciation was remarkably 
clear. The musical director, Edmund A. Varela, deserves 
great praise for the fine results reached by this body of 
choir soloists, and so does Archibald Olmstead, the ac 
companist. The particular points noticeable in Mr. Olm 
stead’s accompaniments were the subordination of the 
piano to the vocal part, fine accent and rhythmical spirit, 
and absolute correctness of technique Campanari ip 
peared to be particularly pleased with the accompan 
ments which Mr. Olmstead played for his songs Mr 
Olmstead is a pupil of Frederick Mariner 
* * * 
The recital of twe of Mme. Anna Holberg’s vocal 


pupils occurred at the Washington Club on Thursday 


Miss R. Holberg and W. W. Gibson were the participants 
and the program consisted of Guy d’Hardelot’s “A Night 
in a Forest,” Meyerbeer's “Most Noble Lords,” “Arditi’s 
“Let Me Love Thee,” Handel’s “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre 

Spicker’s “This Very Hour,” Hoffmann’s “Du bist wie 
eine blume,” Henrion’s “La Manola,” Thomas’ Neath 


the Stars” and Flotow’s “Esser Mesto.” 

- a a 
vocal teachers of the 
Although 


one of the 


Jasper Dean McFall is 


city who is closing a most successful season 
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Mr. McFall has lived in this city for only two years, his 
good work as a concert singer and teacher of voice build 
ing have become known so rapidly that he has had much 
more work than he has been able to handle during the 
past winter here is probably not a baritone singer in 
the city who has had more engagements this season than 
Mr. McFall, and his own voice, so well preserved in spite 
of the severe strain put upon is a very good testimony 
to the excellence of his method 
” > * 
The recital by Albert Wolffungen next Monday will be 
is last appearance in Washington this season 
BERENICE THOMPSON 


A Chadwick Recital. 


A’ FRED BROWN DICKSON, a pupil of Edmund 
J. Myer, gave a recital of Chadwick songs at Mr 
Mvyer’s studio Thursday evening Mav 10 Mr Dickson 
was assisted by Miss Marie Ida Sm soprano; Miss 
Elise Remier, pianist nd William Lawrence, violinist; 
Mrs. Florence Brow Shepard and Miss Helen A. Has 
r k accomp sts 
M D sor yust tenor v t f fine range and 
1 y Ss € 4 re l al y iT and eg oO his 
nging w nte g s id « vable throughout 
Miss S hw uf g with a severe 1 and several 
t ers were ing s rt not e by Miss Helen 
Stu he g 
The following was the progran 
( I e D | Chadwick 
S Chadwick 
" Chadwick 
\I Dick 
Die Loreley Liszt 
\ ~ t 
Die St Von I Auber 
Mi I r 
Bygone D Chadwick 
D I € \ he \ Chadwick 
u | Wie Eine | Chadwick 
Mr. Dicks 
e Awakening of RK Maase 
M S 
Song f i the I Chadwick 
ment Chadw 
N Dick 
‘ Liszt 
Mi R 
\ e Song Waller 
\ Ipen Se W iman 
M Ss 
Reques ( iwick 
He Loves Me Chadwick 
Mr. Dicksor 


A Bennett Pupil Secures a Good Engagement. 





M VERNON STILES. who w engaged by 
e Messrs. Barnabee and McDonald as a leading tenor 
or the Bostonians is studied for the past two years with 
S. { Bennett Mr sJennett excels in tl irt of tone 
yu £ i \ ro ! These 
SS¢ ils | n the singing Mr. Stiles 
\ y re iv ti p S i y id many 
ip] ance \l S or ] E. H. Stiles, a 

p ‘ citize K s City, M 
(Anothe é vy studying with Mr. Bennett 
s Miss I LD) sid Kansas City. who has 
ira . i sual range and beautiful 
jt y Miss D ‘ y g lady of marked histrioni 
g \ ‘ Miss Devine is studying op 
5 d ‘ ‘ the near future seems 

assured 
Gulick in Hoboken. 

last Monday, May 21, at Soulier’s Lyric Theatre, Ho 
boken, one block from the Christopher Street Ferry, Earl 
Gulick sang before a crowded house The drawing 


the increase 
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1230 Regent Square, May 19, 1900. { 
T is a fortunate thing for the sanity of all critics that 
musical events are growing smaller in number as 
the thermometer ascends, for who could retain their 





reason in the tropical heat of a concert room? I 
have begun to appreciate how St. Lawrence felt when th« 
gridiron began to turn a delicate pink! 

If you go into a studio the languid air of the pupil calls 
orth your sympathy, while the sight of the teacher mop 
ping his brow makes you wonder why people do not stop 
work with the disappearance of frost. Yet in spite of all 
‘his there are a few brave spirits that push on, the heat 
notwithstanding 

Mrs. Del Puente looked cool and collected when I saw 
this week. She and her husband have enjoyed a very 
prosperous season, and habitués of Atlantic City will have 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. Del Puente this summer, as h 
has been engaged by Innes for a series of operatic concerts 
at that resort 

Speaking of summer concerts reminds me to say that 
the managers of Willow Grove announce several new 
nusical attractions for this season, the only orchestra 


which 
which will begin the series on May 26 


1as been heard there before being Damrosch’s 


After a stay of 


five weeks he will be succeeded by Bellstedt’s Concert 


Band of Cincinnati, which will hold the fort till July 27. 
when Georgio Minoliti—who, if his pictures may be relied 
upon, rejoices in a most magnificent moustachio—will 


bring his Royal Marine Band from Italy and stay till the 
close of the season \mong the soloists advertised may 
be mentioned Signor Savani, the trumpeter; Signor De 
ito, baritone, who is endorsed by Mascagni, and last, but 
by no means least, Signor Setaro, harpist, who is weli 
known to the Philadelphia public 

The pupils of Frederick Maxson gave a most enjoyable 
rgan recital, on Thursday evening, at the Central Con 


gregational Church. There were three gentlemen, James 


C. Warhurst, Frank N. Oglesby and Walter H. Ketley, 


ind two ladies, Mrs. W. A. Wilgus and Miss Mary G 
Garver, all of whom did remarkably well. Their playing 
was marked with that clearness and clean cu: phrasing 
vhich reminded me of that master organist, Guilmant, and 
by the way, I believe Mr. Maxson has studied under Guil 
mant, which speaks well for the former’s power of impart 


ing knowledge. To be able to imitate a master is one thing, 
but it is quite a different matter to show a third person 
how that same master played, and be as successful in the 
results as Mr. Maxson has been 

F 


great degree of excellence is proved by the fact that twen 


That his pupils reach a 


ty-six of them are now holding positions in various 
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churches. Mr. Maxson has been engaged for four organ 
recitals in three Pennsylvania towns, Mahanoy City, Glen 
Mills and Lewistown, and in Westerly, R. I. 

The American Guild of Organists will give its second 
public service on the evening of May 24, at the Church of 
the Saviour, Thirty-eighth and Chestnut streets. The male 
choir of this church will be assisted by that of the Church 
of the Holy Nativity, Rockledge, Pa.; an orchestra and 
several soloists will also be engaged for this occasion. 

Mary Hallock-Grunewalt, who has just returned from 
her New York trip, has most interesting experiences to 
relate. 

In speaking of the Royal Marine Band, which is to be 
heard later on at Willow Grove, I forgot to mention that 
it will give a concert on Monday night at the South Broad 
Street Theatre. Mme. Joanna Barile, soprano, and Signor 
F. Giauvini, tenor, will be the soloists of the evening 

DomINGA Lyncn SOUDER 


Women’s Philharmonic Concert. 


¢, AST Thursday evening the vocai departmen: of 
\)- skins ag ; eee 
Xe the Women’s Philharmonic Society of New 
i=\\~ , 

ONG York closed a brilliant scason with a concert 


in the Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall, under 
the direction of Mme. Anna Lankow 





\t each concert a particular branch or style of music 
was individually considered. The program arranged by 
Madame Lankow was devoted to the romantic school. Al) 
of the singers appearing are pupils of Madame Lankow. 
That successful teacher was also highly favored in having 
as her assistant at the concert Dr. Paul Klengel, the con- 
ductor of the German Liederkranz. Dr. Klengel led the 
ensemble with his usual skill, and his piano accompani- 
ments for the German Lieder were most musically played 
\ most remarkable drillmaster is this German musician, 
and as a conductor his work is always felt by the perform 
er and appreciated by the listener 

Madame Lankow, too, played a number of the accom 
paniments, in which she, too, revealed the warmth of a 
vitally musical temperament. Before the opening chorus, 
Mme. Evans von Klenner, the chairman of the vocal de 
partment of the society, made a graceful address, in which 
she referred to her colleague, Madame Lankow, in most 
cordial terms. Madame Von Klenner gave a brief résumé 
of the vocal department’s work for the season, and she 
concluded her remarks with promises for renewed activi 
ties next year. 

The opening chorus “Gone By” (Bargiel) was sung by 
the following pupils: Mesdames Arcularius, Buermeyer 
Door, Sachs, Lichtenstein, Buessing, Andrews, Hirsch 
berg and Zinsser. This was followed by another ensemble 
number, “Klein Haakon,” by Grieg. The chorus by the 
Norse composer was arranged by the composer for Mad 
ame Lankow. The singing of the nine ladies was particu 
larly fine in the Grieg composition, which is characteristic, 
and that means that it is beautiful. Dr. Klengel conducted 
from his seat before the piano, and his poise reflected on 
the singers and gave them strength to do their best 

Mme. Lankow played the accompaniment for the first 
solo, a Spanish song, “La Partida,” by Alvarez, sung with 
delightful abandon by Eladio Charll, a basso cantante 
Remaining at the piano, Mme. Lankow played for the 
Jeatrice Flint, a young woman 
“Villa 


by 


three next nuinbers 
with:a voice of great compass, sang brilliantly, 
nelle,” by Dell’ Acqua. Two duets, in canon form 
Jadassohn, proved especially interesting, and were well 
sung by Margarethe Arcularius and Dora Sachs. 





May Buermeyer, whose voice is of sympathetic quality, 
ang “Au Rose,” by Curschmann, and “Winterlied,” by 
Von Koss, and both songs were suited to her style 

Dr. Klengel accompanied Frl. Anah Door, a young 
woman of decided gifts. First Miss Door sang “Als die 
Alte Mutter,” by Dvorak, and she followed this with a 
p2rticularly gocd interpreiation of Brahms “Vergeblicher 
Standchen. The ensemble sang again, a ‘Barcarolle,”’ by 
srahms, and ‘“Tamborinschlagerin,” by Schumann. A 
pleasing duet, “Gondoliera,” by Henschel, was effectively 
delivered by Beatrice Flint and Eladio Charll, Mme. Lan 
kow playing the accompaniment. Dr. Klengel played fo 
Clara Mieding, who sang with sweetness and expression 
Liszt’s ““Loreley.”” Mme. Lankow’s “star” baritone pupil, 
Andreas Schneider, sang “O! For a Burst of Song,” by 
Allitsen, delighting everybody with the roundness and res 


onance of his glorious voice After Mr. Schneider's 
number came a feature of the program, when Mme. Alma 
Webster Powell, the colorature prima donna, sang an aria 


from Erkel’s Hungarian opera, “Erzebeth.” The brilliant 
singing by this interes‘ing and sympathetic artist aroused 
great enthusiasm 

On account of the length of the program no encores 
were allowed, but the audience continued applauding 
Mme. Powell, and finally Mme. Lankow arose and said: 
“Tf the other pupils give their consent, Mme. Powell may 
give an encore.” Then the pupils joined with the audi 
ence in another round of applause, and Mme. Powell re 
sponded charmingly with “The Yodler,” by Millécker 

The concert closed with “The Boatman,” song for 
chorus in manuscript, by Laura Sedgwick Collins 
Numerous bouquets were presented to the singers, and 
after the concert, a pleasant reunion was held. Mme 
Lankow received many hearty congratulations, and Dr 
Klengel also was honored with cordial expressions of ap 


preciation 


Benedict Organ Recitals. 
RANK J. BENEDICT, the organist, gave 


recently at the Fourth Church, Hartfurd, Conn., at 


recital 


which he was assisted by Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham 
contralto. The organ numbers were from the works of 
Bach, De la Tombelle, Salome, Guilmant, Delibes, Hoff 
mann, Benedict, Dubois, Liszt, Conant and Wagner. Mrs 
Burnham sang songs by Denza. Rizzi, Lang and “Eliz 
beth’s Prayer” from “Tannhauser.” 

Friday evening Mr. Benedict gave a recital at Christ 
Church, Unionville. at which he was assisted by Miss 


Grace Weir, soprano 


Elmer Pupils’ Musicale. 


HE annual musicale of the pupils of S. Lewis Elmer 

was given last Thursday evening, at Markley Man 
sion, Bridgeton, N. J 
numbers, and the playing of several of the young people 
was highly creditable The artists assisting the pupils 
were: Miss Ada L. Scull, soprano: H. H. Shoemaker 
‘cellist; W. A. Shull, violinist, and Jona Mulford, clarion 


The program included thirty eight 


etist 


Kreiser Organ Recital. 
DWARD KREISER gave an organ recital recently 
before the Euterpe Club, of Kansas City, Mo., at 
the Grand Avenue Church, of Kansas City. Miss Stella 
Holliway and Clarence Pease, vocalists. assisted Mr 


Kreiser in presenting an interesting and instructive pro 





gram. 
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BALTIMORE May 13, 1900 
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OUSA is carrying the victorious Stars and 
Stripes into the very heart of Paris—the Paris 
that last year was real mad at America. But money 
makes the music go! 
eS 
NTERESTING data regarding orchestras and 
orchestral organizations in this country will be 
found in our Cincinnati letter of this week. Some 
instructive conclusions might be drawn from these. 
The foreign opera star singers are certainly respon- 
sible for some of the large losses sustained during 
years past by these organizations. 


T is said that Sibyl Sanderson is matrimonially 
engaged to a big Swedish artist named Voisin. 
He is twenty years old, a blond and an athlete, and 
so infatuated—singers, you may have observed, al- 
ways superinduce “infatuations” where ordinary 
women cause love—that he has broken off an en- 
gagement with a Swedish girl. Doubtless the suc- 
cess of Baron Cederstrom, Patti’s latest bridegroom, 
has stimulated Henrick Voisin. Comrades, com- 
rades!! 


— Scalchi goes into vaudeville, and under the 

management of Impresario “Bob” Grau, the 
brother of Moses, who struck the “rocks” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Scalchi and the vocal 
quartet she carries concealed within her larynx 
should create a great sensation at Proctor’s. We 
all imagined her to be a woman of wealth, but then, 
who ever heard of a foreign singer stopping while a 
dollar was in view? The vaudeville may yet wel- 
come Calvé, Melba, Nordica and others of the Grau 
song birds. We wonder what Maurice will say to 
“Bob.” 


HE following story of Nilsson is told by the 
music editor of the London Daily News, Percy 
Retts: 

“The Shah’s predecessor saw no fewer than three 
state performances at our opera houses, one at Co- 
vent Garden in 1873, when the late Frederic Gye 
gained several hundred pounds by selling “standing 
room” tickets in the Floral Hall to see the Shah 
pass: another at Drury Lane in the same year, and 
a third at Covent Garden on his second visit in T88o. 
Tt was at the Drury Lane performance in 1873 that 
Madame Christine Nilsson had her famous encoun- 
ter with the Shah. His Majesty arrived very late, 
long after the prima donna had cast off the Parisian 
ball dress worn in “La Traviata,” and had put on 
the tattered garments of Mignon. Madame Nils- 
son, as most neople who knew her were aware, had 
a fine spirit of her own, and in the rags of Mignon 
she marched up to the roval box to have it out with 
the Shah. That morarch, seated on crossed legs, 
like the nabob of nickle fame, was eating peaches 
out of the palm of his hand. Taking the fruit away, 
and to the immense amusement of the Prince of 
Wales. who was standing bv. the prima donna said, 
‘Vous étes un trés mauvais Shah. Tout a l’heure 
j’étais trés riche, avec des costumes stiperbes, exprés 
pour votre Majesté; a present je me trouve trés 
pauvre, et sans souliers’: at the same time raising 
her right foot to within an inch of his Majesty’s 
nose. The Shah was so struck by the novelty of 
this address that he resolved to stay longer at the 
opera, and did not reach the Goldsmith Company’s 
ball till midnight.” 


hy the Sun’s “Live Topics About Town” appeared 

the following paragraph: “One foreigner, who 
has just returned to his own country after a winter 
spent in New York, had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the social conditions existing in what are 
known as the smartest circles of New York society. 
Nothing astonished him so much as one peculiarity 





which he explained to a friend just before he left. 
‘I saw in half a dozen of the best known houses in 
New York,’ he said, ‘three or four accompanists on 
the piano who were treated as if they were really 
honored guests. I had seen them several times do- 
ing their duties, for which they were presumably 
paid, and later observed that they were invited out 
as if it were a privilege to enjoy their society. As 
they were not very distinguished in their profession 
and merely served as humble assistants I was not a 
little surprised to observe the attitude of a certain 
set in society toward them. I spoke to a friend 
about this, and he told me that he had often won- 
dered himself at their frequent appearance in cer- 
tain houses, and supposed it was because they were 
musical and harmless and could be called upon to 
play the piano in an emergency. I had often heard 
that American society is in a measure democratic, 
but I never saw such evidence of it as in this case of 
these pianists, who were found as appreciated guests 
in places where one would least expect to find them. 
The presence of great artists in the house of any 
hostess is always an honor. But these little men 
could never come in that class, and they struck me 
as about the most amusing phenomenon that I had 
observed in American society.’ ” 

Well, why not? Some of the “little men,” so- 
called, are quite as decent as the big birds of pas- 
sare who visit us betimes for prey and plunder. De- 
pend upon it, that a “mere” piano accompanist can 
also be a self-respecting gentleman, and as such com- 
mand respect even in smart society. The foreigner 
quoted must be a desperate snob, for it is usually in 
Europe that artists, great and small, are treated with 
consideration. 


MUSIC'S PATRON SAINT. 


HE newspapers are just discovering that St. Ce- 

cilia, the patron saint of music and musicians, 

was a real, live personage. A contemporary writes 
as follows on the subject: 

That St. Cecilia, patron of music and musicians, was 
once a human being with human interests and habits, and 
not a mere myth or a fanciful creation of the painter who 
has made us so familiar with the rapt, upturned face gaz- 
ing into heaven, is emphasized by some discoveries in 
Rome. There has been a tradition that the Church of 
St. Cecilia in the Fternal City was built over the site of 
the residence occupied by St. Cecilia and her husband, St. 
Valerian. 

Recent discoveries tend to confirm the truth of this 
tradition 

With the permission of Cardinal Rampolla el Tindaro, 
the titular protector of the church, archeologists have been 
excavating under the pavement of the church, and have 
found there the remnants of an ancient Roman house 
built upon the earliest models, with later walls belonging 
to the imperial epoch. In its original form the edifice was 
evidently luxurious, as indicated by a great hall in the 
form of a basilica, a niche for household gods and a fine 
bathroom. The bathroom is important, for, according 
to the traditions regarding St. Cecilia, it was here that she 
met her death. She was converted to Christianity after her 
marriage, so the story runs, and displayed all the zeal of a 
convert, bringing upon herself the doom of a martyr. The 
decree was that she was to be scalded to death in her bath, 
and a bathroom adjoining the right transept of the church 
has been shown to the devout for years as the spot in 
which she gave up her life for her religion. The discov- 
ery of the new bathroom leads the archzologists to be- 
lieve that they have found the real room of her martyr- 
dom, although they admit that the remains in the transept 
may have been a part of the original bathroom, which was 
large and magnificently fitted up. The work of excavating 
is still in progress. and churchmen and students believe 
that other relics of St. Cecilia will presently be disclosed. 


Some dav the great discovery may be made that 
music as a fine art is much older than historians 
would have us believe. We are loth to credit the 
story that harmony is but a few hundred years old. 
The early Egyptians—say about the time of the 
Shepherd King’s invasion—may have enjoyed the 
Saturday evening symphony. A man by the name 
of Smith, a brewer, was unearthed the other day 
from the dusty past of Egypt. Why not a sym- 
phonist as well! 
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“Chopin, the Man and His Music.” 


By JAMES HUNEKER. ° 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1900. 


The Man—Il. 


W HEN Chopin arrived in Paris, France was in 

a paroxysm of hysterical rejuvenescence. As 
a battered old flirt, when she falls in love with a nice 
boy, assumes all the giggles and minauderies of 
sweet sixteen, as the battered old roué when he falls 
ia love with sweet sixteen, dyes his whiskers, buys 
a new wig and wears corsets, as all of us, when rid 
of some burden, some unpleasant restriction, some 
bit, shall we say, of sabbatarian conventionality, feel 
disposed to cut some of the capers dear to youth, so 
France in 1830, when she had got rid of the old 
Bourbons and the clericals, felt disposed, like the 
Buffalo gal, to kick up behind and before without 
much regard to the yellow gal of the Empire who 
was kicking up behind old Louis, “whose head was 
like a pear.” It was the day of “Young France.” 
“Away with gray beards,” cried Theophile Gautier, 
the inventor of Mlle. de Maupin, and who wept that 
Jenny Colon by marriage “gave up to one what was 
With him was Victor Hugo 


meant for mankind 
with his virtuous burglars and Madame Doche; 
with him was Saint Beuve and Mme. Victor Hugo; 
with him was Liszt, who “listened to love whispers 
through the click of coin,” to quote Satter, “and was 
the Dumas fils of the piano, the musical ennobler of 
cocottes,” and who died a religious humbug. With 
him, too, was Alfred de Musset, of whom Heine said 
that “the Muse of Comedy kissed him on the lips 
but the Muse of Tragedy on the heart,” to which 
saying, after his love episode, he added: “He is a 
young man who has had a splendid past.’”’ Like 
Chopin, he had been a nervous, precocious boy, 
petted by society, with a nature in which the “web is 
“a cynicism as puerile 





idealism, shot with cynicism” 
as his idealism. Like Chopin, his first serious at- 
tachment was for a woman who appealed first to his 
intellect, the polyandrous George Sand. But there 
the parallel ceases. Musset survived the breach of 
the liaison in 1835, and died in 1857; it had only 
lasted two years when the Pagello affair took place. 
Chopin made her acquaintance in 1837, and did not 
part from his ancient siren till 1847, two years be- 
fore his death. According to Mr. Huneker, Chopin 
deplored the union and tried to keep it secret from 
his parents. The intimacy with this talented woman 
did him no harm artistically. He had, what he 
needed, someone to look after him; he throve amaz- 
ingly in her society, and in contradistinction to Mus- 
set, who was silent during his connection with her, 
Chopin’s best work was done at Nahant or Majorca. 
Yet she treated him as a child, a toy, useful for liter- 
ary copy, and threw him overboard when she had 
wrung out all the possibilities of the problem. She 
was not musical, but had an appreciation of all art 
forms, and tells us how he composed at Nahant, 
writing, rewriting, tearing to pieces draft after draft 
of his work. 

Chopin had always been sickly, and in 1838 
George Sand took him and her son to Majorca. The 
sojourn there was a time of torment. “Chopin is a 
detestable invalid,” she writes. They paid a brief 
visit to Genoa, the only time when he, who had had 
a passion for Italy, penetrated into the promised 
land. In 1839 his health caused alarm, for there was 
no concealing or mistaking the forerunners of the 
disease that killed. He did not work so hard, he 


gave fewer lessons, he played little either in private 
or public; and, no doubt, it must be said in the wo- 
man’s behalf, the caprices of a moody, ailing man 
must have been irksome to one so robust as she was. 
He must indeed have been wearisome. He depended 
on others for his comforts. “His letters at this pe- 


riod are, for the most part, requests to his pupils to 
get him new apartments, to jog publishers, to buy 
him many things. Wagner was not more importu- 
nate nor minatory. Nor is his abuse of his friends 
and patrons indicative of an altogether frank nature. 
He did not hesitate to lump them all as ‘pigs’ and 
‘Jews’ if anything happened to jar his nerves. 
Money, money, is the leading theme of the Paris and 
Majorca letters. Sand was a spendthrift, and he 
often had to put his hand in his pocket for her. He 
charged 20 francs a lesson, but for four months of 
the year he earned nothing.” 

From 1843 to 1849 he spent his vacations at Na- 
hant, and was apparently happy, amusing himself 
with the “terrible children” of -his mistress. The 
details of the Chopin legend are countless. He and 
Liszt once in the dark exchanged places and fooled 
their listeners; Liszt denied this; and so on, and so 
on. He knew everyone of note in Paris, but dur 
ing his last ten years was generally inaccessible, and 
therefore often described as snobbish. He was a 
He did not care much for German 
Schubert he found 


patient teacher 
music except Bach and Mozart. 
rough, Weber too operatic, and he told Heller that 
Schumann’s Carnival was really not music at all. 
Except for the C sharp minor and a few other son- 
atas, he had no sympathy for Beethoven. “He was,” 
our author writes, “a bundle of unreconciled af- 
firmations and evasions and never could have been 
contented anywhere or with anyone Of himself 
he said: “He was in the world like the E string of 
a violin on a contrabass.” He was modest about 
his attainments. “I cannot create a new school, 
because I do not even know the old.” This absence 
of scholasticism, in Mr. Huneker’s judgment, is 
both the power and weakness of his music. 

After his concert in Paris in 1832, when he played 
the F minor concerto, “nothing more was heard of 
his lack of technic,” and he wrote to a friend that his 
heart “beat in syncopation,” so rapid was the life he 
led. But his first paying pupils were acquired, so it 
is said, after playing at a Rothschild soirée. The 
story is like so many other Chopin stories, “ni vero 
ni ben trovato.” Still in his Parisian environment 
he broadened intellectually and musically, and per- 
haps for a time became more artificial. 

I have spoken of the Paris of 1830, when Young 
France was waging war on the classicists in litera- 
ture and art. With the Romantics Chopin had little 
sympathy. ‘Its extravagance, misplaced enthusi 
asm and turbulence disturbed the finical Pole, 
while its noise, reclame and boisterousness repelled 
him.” He objected to smashing idols; he was no 
fighter, yet perhaps of all who were cast into the tur- 
moil of that time his voice will be heard longest, 
“the golden voice of a poet, not the roar of the 
artistic demagogue.” So he continued to the end 
indifferent to everyone and to political events, ex- 
cept where Poland was concerned, for “its vanished 
greatness and happiness, a greatness and happiness 


All this 


time his health was declining, and then came the 


that never existed,” he professed regret. 


breach with George Sand, and “this emotional prod- 
uct of Poland, deprived of affection, home and care- 
ful attention, may well, as De Lenz swears, have 
died of heartbreak.” 
George, when “she had given her butterfly the 


Of course, to quote Liszt, 


congé, vivisected and stuffed it and added it to her 
collection of heroes for novels.” The novel is Lu- 
crezia Floriana, and Chopin is Prince Karol. “Dear 
M. Chopin,” said one of her progeny, “have you 
read Lucrezia? Mamma has put you in it.” They 
met but once again, at his last concert in Paris. He 
was ill, but played beautifully, and fainted in the 
artists’ room. She took his hand, which “was 
trembling and cold,” but he escaped without saying 
A few months later he wrote: “I have 
never cursed anyone, but now I am so weary of life 
that I am near cursing Lucrezia. But she suffers, 
too, and suffers more because she grows older in 


wickedness.” 


a word. 





Henceforth Chopin was slowly dying in loneli- 
ness. His father was dead, his sister Emilie was 
dead, his friend Matuszynski was dead, and he was 
in poor health when he arrived in London in 1848. 
He seems to have sought consolation in England 
whenever his love affairs went wrong. In 1837 he 
had fallen in love with Marie Wodsinski, and had a 
brief dream of marrying and settling near Warsaw, 
but the Wodsinskis were rich and noble, Chopin was 
poor and plebeian, the engagement was broken, and 
in a few months he went, in company with Pleyel, to 
London, There he was introduced to Broadwood, 
the piano maker, as M. Fritz, but his playing be- 
trayed him. The climate of England brought on the 
first symptoms of his fatal disease. The second Eng- 
lish visit is a record of ill-health, complainings, and 
not one single artistic success. He was too sick now 
to care for hostile criticism, but he had to make 
money to pay the doctors’ bills, so he went to Scot- 
land. He was then so weak that he had to be car- 
ried up and down stairs. It was perfectly clear that 
he was marked for an early grave. A concert at 
Glasgow produced him $300, one at Edinburgh still 
less. He left England in 1849, glad to go. “Do you 
see the cattle in this meadow ?” he asked, “Ca a plus 
d'intelligence que les Anglais.” He returned to 
Paris so poor that the rent of his rooms in the Rue 
Chaillot was secretly paid by a Parisian lady, till 
the sum of 25,000 francs, raised by an old Scotch 
pupil, Miss Sterling, enabled him to move to Place 
Vendome, No. 12. Early in October he was too 
weak to sit up; his sister was sent for from Poland, 
the Countess Potocka, and his friend Gutmann were 
continually with him. Solange Sand, too, was there, 
but not her mother. He was perfectly conscious to 
the last, and ordered all his inferior compositions to 
be destroyed, an injunction which, as usual, when 
money can be made by disregarding a dying man’s 
wishes, was not respected. He duly received the 
last sacraments of the church, and died October 17, 
1849. Two days before his death he said sadly to a 
friend with reference to George Sand: “She said to 
He died 


in the arms of Gutmann. As he lay in his flower 


me that I should die in no arms but hers.” 


covered coffin, his face was beautiful and young, and 
on October 30 he was buried from the Church of the 
Madeleine with the ceremonies due to his genius 
During the service the B flat funeral march was 
given by an orchestra, and the E and B minor Pre- 
ludes were performed on the organ. 

In person Chopin was of slim frame, middle 
height, fragile but wonderfully flexible limbs, deli- 
cately formed hands, very small feet, an oval, softly 
outlined head, a pale, transparent complexion, long 
silken hair of a light chestnut color, parted on one 
side, tender brown eyes, intelligent rather than 
dreamy, a finely carved aquiline nose, a sweet smile, 
graceful and varied gestures, fond of elegant attire, 
and dainty about studs, cravats and the like, “far 
from the ideal musician.” In fact, with musicians 
he was not popular, for he was too dignified and 
aristocratic. His pupils, however, adored him, for 
in teaching he warmed up. “Play as you feel” was 
his advice, a rather dangerous precept to many. As 
a performer his moods varied, and his playing -was 
the despair and delight of his hearers. He did not 
like Liszt’s reading of his music. He played as he 
composed, uniquely, and “spiritualized the timbre of 
his instrument until it became transformed 
brated with new, nameless effects. 


and vi 
Altogether he 
was what Schumann called him—‘The boldest and 
proudest poetic spirit of the times.” 

The portraits of him differ widely, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Huneker, who has studied them care- 
fully, few are satisfactory. 

Chopin left no Chopin school, but the fruit of his 
experimenting in tonality is seen in the whole latter 
day school of piano composers. He surprised the 
musical malady of the century, and is its chief 
spokesman; “his nerves rode him to his death.” 
He was organizé pour le malheur, and with his Sla- 
vonic blood had inherited some of the pessimism of 
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the East. The stories of his being loved by more 
countesses and princesses than ever was Cartouche, 
the highwayman, came down from times of the 
Liszt pestilence, that “inoculated the musical youth 
of both sexes with a contempt for discretion.” The 
insinuation that so many biographers make about 
all kinds of love affairs must have robbed many a 
lonely artist in his days of sickness and poverty, of 
many a word of comfort, many a deed of kindness 
and sympathy. 

According to the Abbé Jelowicki, Chopin, when 
exhausted with deadly convulsions, said “Let me 
die. Do not keep me longer in this world of exile.” 





“OQ Death, acceptable is thy sentence unto the 
needy and unto him whose strength faileth, that is 
vexed with all things, and to him that despaireth 
and hath lost patience.” 

In his concluding chapters of the first part of his 
book, Mr. Huneker discusses Chopin, “the artist,” 
and Chopin, “the poet and psychologist.” Re- 
specting the term decadent, so often applied to him, 
he quotes Oscar Bie’s words: “Chopin is a poet, and 
it is a very bad habit to place this poet in the hands 
of our youth. The grown man will discover noth- 
ing morbid in him. His greatness lies precisely 
in this, that he preserves the mean between imma- 
turity and decay. The sublimest emotions toward 
whose refinement whole generations had tended, 
the last things in our souls whose foreboding is 
interwoven with the mystery of the Judgment Day, 
have in his music found their form,” and adds: 
“His music is poetry made audible, the soul written 
in sound.” 

In the latter capacity of psychologist, Mr. Hune- 
ker regards Wagner and Chopin as the rulers of 
musical emotion, the macrocosm and the micro- 
cosm, and that Chopin is more kin to Keats than to 
Shelley. He is a greater artist than thinker. He 
is not only a poet, but a pioneer who broke through 
the convention that forbade a man baring his soul 
to the multitude. He taught the century the pa- 
thos of patriotism, and Grieg the value of national 
ore, and, writes Mr. Huneker, “his music is best ex- 
pressed by the piano, because of that instrument’s 
idiosyncrasies of evanescent tone, sensitive touch 


and wide range in dynamics.” HuGuH CRaiG. 


VHE KAG-TIME RAGE. 
B OLONEL DANGERFIELD PARKER 
writes to the Evening Post in regard to the 
current idea that we have a quasi-national music in 
the form of negro music: 

“The so-called negro music has been composed 
by white men—Foster and others—and in the very 
few instances where negroes have attempted com- 
position, their pieces have been imitations (feeble 
ones) of the works of the whites. I am half South- 
ern by blood. I have been interested in this matter 
for years; have been an extensive traveler, and have 
made it a study, but I have never yet been able to 
put my finger upon a piece of music composed by 
a negro, excepting one song by Blind Tom, whose 
ear was educated, so to speak, to white methods, 
and whose song was an imitation of those of white 
composers. In my childhood | have heard, in the 
mountains of Tennessee, negroes singing a sort of 
wild, melancholy chant, which may have originally 
been brought from Africa, but no one knew—they 
ieast of all. So with hymns of a peculiarly wild and 
plaintive character I have heard in Louisiana.” 

Louis Blumenberg, the ’cello-virtuoso, who has 
just returned from the Nevada Concert tour, ex- 
tending all over the country, reports to us that 
rag-time—a rag-weed of music—has grown up 
everywhere in the Union and that its vicious influ- 
ences are highly detrimental to the cause of good 
music. Rag-time, he says, is heard on every hotel 
piano, from the windows of private houses and in 
all the concert halls. It is the vulgar words to 
which it is set that make it so degrading. The 


lowest, basest passions of degenerate white and 
black are openly exploited to the accompaniment 
of this rhythm. 

“A letter to the editor of the Tribune asks for in- 
formation ‘as to just what the word “ragtime” 
means, and the origin of it... The question looks 
simple, and ought to be easily answered ; but it isn’t,” 
writes the music reviewer of that journal. “ ‘Rag 
time’ is a rhythm which is the most characteristic 
feature of what’may be called American negro 
music. Its foundation is the effect which results 
from the division of the accented part of a measure 
into two notes, of which the first is the shorter, a 
sixteenth and dotted eighth in common time, for 
instance. The result is peculiarly propulsive and 
stirring, and the fondness of the negro for it is 
doubtless due to the strong rhythmical sense which 
is innate with him. It is possible, also, that it is a 
product of some African languages, this being a 
reasonable deduction by analogy from the fact that 
a similar effect, which might be called the ‘Magyar 
snap, is the most marked characteristic of Hun- 
garian music, and there is unquestionably the fruit 
of verbal metre. In Magyar tunes, however, the 
syncopation occurs in a different part of the meas- 
ure—the last half—and the effect is described by the 
term ‘alla zoppa’—that is, in a limping or halting 
style. As to the origin of the term ‘ragtime’ the 
writer confesses his ignorance, and he has not even 
a theory.” 

Rag-time is a rhythm which sounds better than it 


really is. 


M R. ARONSON makes the statement that Rich- 

ard Strauss is not the brother of Eduard 
Strauss of dance music fame. They most certainly 
do not compose alike, do they? 


New York State M. T. A. Artists—Saratoga 
Meeting. 


HE following artists have been engaged for the New 
York State Music Teachers’ convention, June 26, 27 
and 28, at Saratoga: 
PIANISTS. 

Wm. H. Sherwood, Chicago, Ill.; Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Buffalo; Arthur Whiting, New York; Mrs. Hattie Leonard 
Coburn, Schenectady; Henry G. Hanchett, M. D., New 
York. 

ORGANISTS. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith, New York; George M. Chadwick, 
Ithaca; J. C. Ringwald, Oneonta; Clara Stearns, Troy, 
N. Y. 

VOcALIsTS. 

Sopranos—Mrs. Gerrit Smith, New York; Miss Marie 
Kellar, Troy; Mrs. Doratha Harvey, Brooklyn; Miss 
Martha Miner, New York; Miss Margaret Gaylord, New 
York, Miss Taylor, Newark, N. J.; Miss Frances Miller, 
New York. 

Altos—Mrs. Hallem McLewee, Brooklyn; Miss Anna L. 
Johnson, Elmira; Miss Dora Taylor, Newark, N. J. 

Tenors- George Leon Moore, New York; Walter S. 
Knowles, Worcester, Mass.; Willis J Bachellor, New 
York; Ben Franklin, Troy; Thomas Impett, Troy. 

Bassos—Perry Averill, New York; Dr. John C. Griggs, 
Poughkeepsie ; Robert Hosea, New York. 

Rounp TABLEs. 

Voice Department—Louis Arthur Russell, chairman; 
Mme. Louisa Cappiani, Dr. H. W. Giles, Herbert W 
Greene, Tom Ward, Mrs. Loos-Tooker, Miss Anna L. 
Johnson, Dr. John C. Griggs, Wm. G. Merrihew, Charles 
A. White, Mrs. L. G. Carleton. 

Piano Department—Dr. H. G. Hanchett, chairman; 
Adalbert B. Kingsley, Mrs. E. S. Burns, Pauline Jennings, 
Frank J. McDonough, Oliver W. Halstead, Edward Meyer- 
hofer, N. Irving Hyatt 

Organ Department—Carl G. Schmidt, chairman; Fred 
\. Fowler, Herve D. Wilkins, George M. Chadwick, Dr 
Gerrit Smith 

Public School Session—David Kelsey, chairman; George 
Austin Flint, J. Ettie Crane, J. Remington Fairlamb, Mary 
F. Burt, Tale Essen Morgan. 

EssAYISTS AND LECTURERS 

Arthur L. Manchester, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Buffalo: F. W. Wodell, Boston, Mass.; Platon 
Brounoff, New York. 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

Schubert Club, Schenectady, wm. G. Merrihew. di 
rector; Troy Choral Club, Allan Lindsay, director; Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Troy; Festival Chorus, A. S. Hough- 
ton, director. 











“ Spring.” 
I said in my heart, “I am sick of four walls and a ceiling 
I have need of the sky. 
I have business with the grass. 
I will up and get me away where the hawk is wheeling, 
Lone and high. 
And the snow clouds go by. 
I will get me away to the waters that glass 
The clouds as they pass. 
To the waters that lie 
Like the heart of a maiden aware of a doom drawing nigh 
And dumb for sorcery of impending joy. 
I will get me away to the woods, 
Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 
Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 
The falcon in my will. 
The dogwood calls me, and the sudden thrill 
That breaks in apple blooms down country roads 
Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me away 
The sap is in the boles to-day, 
And in my veins a pulse that yearns and goads.” 
Richard Hovey 


On Re-reading a Beautiful Book. 


.* is a holy and wholesome thought to re-read a 

beautiful book. I have had down from its dusty 
shelf Maurice Maeterlinck’s “The Treasure of the 
Humble,” and found it full of sweet, consoling and 
vague philosophies. 

Three pictures lie before me on my study table: 
the “Melancholia” of the great Albrecht Durer; Ro 
din’s “Thought,” after the famous modeled head in 
the Paris Salon of 1895, and a rare little print after 
John Martin, called “Sadak in Search of the Waters 
of Oblivion.” This latter, engraved by E. J. Rob 
erts, is designed by that John Martin who is the 
delight of print collectors, the admired of Macauley, 
and the forerunner of Gustave Doré, whose gro- 
tesque drawing he anticipated, whose imagination 
he easily topped. Martin was a mezzotinter, whose 
name now is almost forgotten. This “Sadak” is pit- 
eously powerful. It paints the anecdote of the soul 

a man laboring over giant rocks, skirting a mon- 
strous crevasse and hideous depths, as he wearily 
searches for the waters of oblivion. Near him is a 
huge pool that pours over a &arsh ledge, while high 
up in dreamy, balanced clouds, are the heights, the 
heights this sad, bruised soul shall never reach. It 
is a psychological parable this picture, and helps to 
envisage Maeterlinck’s book for the humble of 
heart. 

The Rodin head is equally pregnant tvith sugges- 
tion. <A brooding, beautiful face, the neck barely 
emerging from the rough, naked stone, this is the 
image of Thought, as seen by the master sculptor 
The head is coiffed, which throws the forehead and 
eyes into shadow, so the thematic work is focussed 
about lip and nostril. There are sensuous hints, 
but so chastened, so subtilized by poignant sorrow 
is the expression that all earthiness vanishes at a 
second glance. Most musical, most melancholy is 
this expression, and the awful mystery of eye and 
brow reveals the secret chemistry of the brain itse’f 
Introspection is the keynote of this Rodin, and I 
again felt in gazing at the picture that IT almost un 
derstood Maeterlinck’s wise, slow words. 

But the masterpiece of masterpiec*s, Diirer’s 
“Melancholia,” with its fugue-like handling, its verv 
piercing of the vesture of earthly things, this Bach 
ian picture gave me something which the Be!lgian 
mystic vainly endeavors to translate into terms of 
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prose. As Edmund Clarence Stedman so thought- love, and the true life, the only life that leaves a thoughts, certain souls that attract events ; that some 


fully, so beautifully writes of “Melancholia”: 
“She sits among the well-used emblems of all 
arts, the ruins of past achievements, the materials 
for efforts yet to come. Toil is her inspiration, ex 
ploration her instinct; she broods, she suffers, she 
The 


new learning is her guide, but to what unknown 


wonders, but must still explore and design. 
lands? The clew is almost found, yet still escapes 
her. Of what are beauty, love, worship, even jus- 
tice, when above her are the magic square and num- 
bers of destiny—and the passing bell that sounds the 
end of all? 
in. What beyond and after? 
of promise in the sky, but even beneath that is the 
baneful portent of a flaming star. Coul@ Diirer’s 
“Melancholia” speak, she might indeed utter the 


Before stretches an ocean that hems het 
There is a rainbow 


sweet and brave, yet pathetic, poetry of our own 


speculative day.’ 


Elsewhere Mr. Stedman savs: “A man must 
have a notable gift or a very exalted nature to make 
neople grateful for his confessions.” Maurice 


Maeterlinck’s dramatic gifts have been denied and 


derided principally by those who have not read him 
or else reading him do not understand and sympa 
But that he 


thize with his ideals has an exalted 


nature cannot be doubted after reading “Les Trésor 
des Humbles.” The English translation omits thre: 
remarkable studies of Emerson, Novalis and the ad 
mirable Ruysbroeck; three mystics to who Maeter 
linck owes much. 

He is deeply versed in the mystic writers, and 
nins his faith to Plotinus, a neo-Platonist of the 
third centurv: he knows his “Imitation of Christ,” 
and his Saint Tohn of the Cross, Saint Therése and 
her burning pieties, Novales, Ruvsbroeck and Jacob 
American mystic, Emerson, 


Roehm Our 


Maeterlinck has absorbed, and in his first volume, 


great 


there is something of the large, 
of Walt Whitman, and also 
With less talent for 
might have be 


“Serres Chaudes.” 
human_ philosophies 
much of his disregard of form 
visualization Maurice Maeterlinck 
come a second Amiel and confided to his diary what 
he so boldly presents in his remarkable dramatic 
psvchologizing. 

Even in the flush of these late spring days there 
come points of repose, cool shadows, in which the 
soul, frayed, bruised, fatigued and stained by the 
To recollect oveself 
of the ineffectual 


world rests and recollects itself 
in this noisy combat of the futile, 
is to recover some territory invaded by the enemy. 
The retreat, the Novena of the Roman Catholic, is a 
sound hygiene for the soul, which, trembling and all 
too sensible of the hopelessness of the fight waged 
with the senses and the world, grows indolent and 
weary of the turmoil. We have all striven to square 
our ideals of music with the realities of this coldly 
practical and busy land; have we not craved then 
for those golden moments when we could possess 
ourself entirely, when any intrusion was resented as 
a sacrilege? “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” sang 


Goethe, and into his wise and lyric words many 


meanings have been read. Only them that have de- 
served the beautiful shall see the face of God, and 
your God, your neighbor's God, my God is the one 
indivisible God, the ineffable God of beauty who sits 


And 


yet how few see him just because of his supreme 


in high heaven to be seen and to be adored 


beauty, because of his divine effulgence! 

To sick 
“They have taken away my Lord and I know not 
where they have laid him,” 
linck. With what joy can we read the chapter called 


souls, to souls that have cried aloud, 


I recommend Maeter- 


Silence, and its invocation of the secret, speechless 
God! The writer quotes for a motto Carlyle’s rhap- 
sodic praise of Silence and Secrecy, although, curi- 
ously enough, the Bard of Chelsea preached the gos- 
pel of silence in twenty volumes—as someone said. 


Rich are the truths, half truths and frail hints of 
Maeterlinck. 
silent with one we do not wish to know or we do not 


He thinks that it is dangerous to be 





We do not 


know each other, he cries, for we have not dared to 


trace behind is made up of silence alone 
be silent together. In his conception of the immeas- 
urable gulf which divides every human being Mae- 
terlinck recalls Guy de Maupassant, who, like Nietz- 
sche, endeavored to bridge the chasm. Both men 
went mad. 

Maeterlinck considers the awakening of the soul, 
especially in these days and protracted times of ma- 
terialism. He boldly announces that a time will 
each other without 
Tesla of the 


come when our souls will know 
the intermediary of the senses. Some 
psychic life will make the discovery, and the spiritual 
world will be girdled. The Pre-Destined is a chap- 
ter that will touch you, perhaps faintly, as must all 
Yet touch 


They are the happy ones who are predestined to a 


spiritual adumbrations. you it must 
happy death, and most tenderly, most exquisitely 
does the Bélgian poet draw them to us 

“Ts it to-day or to-morrow that molds us? Do we 
not spend the greater part of our lives under the 


And 


portraits be 


shadow of an event that has not come to pass?” 
the 
painted, for it is only they who are truly themselves, 


again: “Of dead alone should 
and who for one instant stand revealed as they are.”’ 
“Will the day ever dawn when we shall be what 
we are?” . 
Maeterlinck thinks the real crime against the Holy 
We are all of 


We paint our- 


Ghost is the crime against ourselves 


us afraid to show our better selves 
selves black for the enjoyment of our neigbbors : fear 


of silence and fear of revealing the beauty of the 


soul undefiled make men stay their better selves 


when they are together. This is all horribly true, 


and your cynic, your immoralist, your hater of the 
women and children are all 
And what c 


to men it 


good that is in cowards 


cowards, fe aring the truth 


ourage 
: Des es aloud a he: iful thine 
it requires to ay aioud a beautiful thing 
' 


the market place I ask, must women alone bear 


our confessions of nobility? Or, is it because they 
do bear this burden that they are so forziving? In 
the chapter called Mystic Morality we find this 


“How strangely do we diminish a thing as soon as 


we try to express it in words!” I wonder if this is 


also the case with music? Only the composer may 


answer. “And where is there a soul that is not 
afraid of another soul?” 

I recommend the reading of the section On 
Women In this part woman finds an admirable 


interpreter, a loving interpreter., I could quote for 
you a column of beautiful thoughts, but read them 
in solitude. No man may read them without being 
better. The great chapter in the volume is The 
Tragical in Daily Life. I shall not attempt to give 
for I have many times transcribed 


“Whereas 
that 


you its essence, 


the paragraph beginning: it is far from 


blo« vdshe d 


most of us flow o1 


battle crv and sword the lives of 


silent to- 
Maeter 


linck’s plea for a theatre in which something be- 


and men’s tears are 
day, and invisible and almost spiritual.” 
sides murder, betrayal and other survivals of the 
barbarous tastes of our ancestors may be seen and 
The Belgian Poe would sub- 
the 


heard is impressive 
for active 


stitute states and masques of soul 


movement. In his wonderful little pictures, “L’In 


truse,” “L’Interieure,” “Les Septs Princesses,” 
“Les Aveugles,” he has given us pity, terror, pain, 
but no earthly passion You may imagine the 
shudder of the theatrical manager who is asked to 
stage a Maeterlinck poem! The analvsis of Ibsen 
in this chapter is remarkable 

In another subdivision, the Star, this is worthy of 
quotation: “Yet it is well that we sally forth at a 
time in search of our sorrows so that we may know 


* * * * 


to learn them and admire them for 
truly may it be said that the value of ourselves is but 
the value of our melancholy and our disquiet.” 
He admires 
Else- 


that 


This is both Buddhistic and Christian. 
Marcus Aurelius beyond all pagan writers. 
profound truthfulness 


where he writes with 


“vaguely have we learned that they are certain 


beings there are who divert events in their flight, as 
there are others who cause them to congregate from 
the four quarters of the globe.” This is but restat- 
ing that the great man of history is a lightning rod 
which brings down from high heaven the sacred fire 


of genius. 


Sad, cruel, vet unescapable is the fact that we be- 
mg to the dead and to the unborn. “We know 
that the dead do not di We know that it is not 
in our churchyards they are to be found, but in the 
house, in the habits of us all.” This ts heredity 
Chen: “We are told that a thousand years separate 


us from ourselves when we choose the woman we 


first kiss of the betrothal is but 
thousands of hands, 


ve, and that th 


] h fe rT 


ie seal whi ‘raving 
birth, have impressed upon the lips of the mother 
they desire This is love What, then, is the pres 
ent if the past and the future but lead our wills 
aptive And the present, which is the substance 
us, sinks to the bottom of the sea, like some tiny 
island at which two irreconcilable oceans have been 


unceasingly Knawing.” 


Have you courage to face these truths? If not 
you are not of the strong, of the elect souls that face 
the future, as did Childe Roland the Dark Tower 


of doubt and dismay 

“Tt is good to enlarge one’s sorrows, since thus 
and 
Yes; but 


am certain 


does enlargement come to our consciousness 


there alone do we truly feel that we live.” 


the bitterness of the proffered cup! I 


that the meanest of mankind has somewhere in the 


secret chambers of his soul 


an ideal to which he is 


sure to be unfaithful. Our failures are our vic- 


Above all do not be afraid of life, says Wil- 


tories 
liam James, and this is wisdom, too 


the chapters on “The Invisible Good 


] pass by 


‘The Deeper Life’ and “The Inner Beauty,” 


T) es 
for I do not wish to give you the impression that 
Maeterlinck is given to preachments Nothing 
wuld be further removed from his gentle, noble ut 
terances—utterances mostly in the minor key His 
persuasiveness recalls that great master of a golden 
luminous style, John Henry, Cardinal Newman 
Here then is a book that will do you good, a noble 
book that will bathe vour soul, and make strong 
our weakened sinews, innervated by the struggles 
f the vear. It is a book for the musically contem 
plative, for Americans given to overaction Mock 


no longer the mvstic, Maeterlinck, little as vou mav 
apprehend or enjoy his play poems He is a beau 

ful soul to whom indeed there comes often “noble 
thoughts that pass across his heart like great white 
hirds ”’ 


Russian Musicale and Tea Party. 


Platon Brounoff 


HE Russian Choral Society. of which 
s conductor, gave a musical soirée and Russian tea 
party last Saturday evening. This unique event was en- 
yed by a large audience at the Brounoff residence, 10 
st Seventeenth street The musical program arranged 
»y Mr. Brounoff was as follows 
I ksongs 
( rai S iety 
e and P. naise Vieuxte 
M Levine, puy f Be rd § 
Song 
I. R n, ter pul f Platon Brounoff 
Tw Folksongs 
( ral Society 
Russian Song " Borodin-Tschaikowsky 
Platon Brounoff 
Edelweiss . Brounoft 
Waltz Chopin 
John Mattes, pupil of Mr. Brounoff 
Chorus from Damon Rubinstein 
Kalinka, Folksong 
Mr. Richardson and Choral Society 


Almost every number wasencored. Miss Levine played 


as an extra number Raff's Cavatina. Mr. Brounoff’s pupils 
yoth Messrs. Richardson and Mattes, were cordially re 
ived, and Mr. Brounoff himself was heartily applauded 


John Mattes Engaged. 


Chis Brounoff pupil, a brilliant pianist, has been en 


gaged as soloist for the Outward Club, University Settle 
ment, playing the following solos: Valse in D flat, Chopin 
Edelweiss, Brounoff, from the album, “In a Flower 


Garden.’ 
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Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, May 19, 1900. 


Miss Anna Miller Wood leaves for San Francisco, Cal., 
on June 21 or 22, and will be absent from the city until 
about November 1. Last summer Miss Wood did not 
visit San Francisco, but there have been so inany demands 
for lessons from that city for the coming summer that she 
decided to go out for four months. Her time has been 
pretty well engaged for her stay, and she will undoubtedly 
have a most successful season, as she has always had in 
the past. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill, who is in town to-day, as usual on 
Saturday, was the guest last evening of Mrs. Barron Ber- 
thald at a box party in the American Theatre, New York. 

Katherine Bloodgood was at the Touraine for a few 
days on her way to New York. She looked the picture of 
health, and had just closed a most successful season. 

Arthur J. Hubbard has a number of remarkably fine 
voices,among his pupils this winter. Owing to the pres- 
sure of lessons he will not leave town before July 1. Mr. 
Hubbard has just built a country house up in New Hamp- 
shire, where there is excellent fishing and a fine lake for 
boating, where he will spend his vacation. 

Arthur Hyde is well known as a fine musician, who has 
been one of the foremost in helping on the cause of music 
in his native State, Maine. His compositions have met 
with appreciation from musicians everywhere. Some re- 
cent songs of his are “Absence,” “Chanson d’Automne” 
and “Spring Song.” The latter is a brilliant setting to 
the well-known words of Thomas Nash, and has been suc- 
cessfully sung by artists. Mr. Hyde has been offered the 
position of organist in a leading church, and_ probably 
could have his choice of organs in the State of Maine. 

Miss Helen Wright. soprano, received fine notices for 
her singing at the White River Junction Festival. Her 
rendering of the “Elijah” music was especially praised. 

Caroline Gardner Clark sang with great success at the 
fourteenth and closing recital of the Morning Musical 
Club in Syracuse, N. Y., this week. The Post-Standard of 
that city said, in reviewing the concert: 

During the recital she was heard in a variety of selections, which 
fully showed the range of her vocal and artistic equipment. She 
first sang a group of songs comprising Wagner’s “Traume” and 
Schumann’s “Die Rose, Die Lilie,” and “Frihlingsnacht,” and later 
the great aria, “Plus Grand Dans Son Obscurite,” from Gounod’s 
opera, “The Queen of Sheba,” and the couplets beginning “T Sent 
My Soul Through the Invisible.” from Liza Lehmann’s song cycle. 
“In a Persian Garden” In addition to her program numbers she 
gave as an encore a little thing about the spring and the nightin 
gale, to which she played her own accompaniment, and which she 
sang with blithe and charming expression 

In all these Mrs. Clark disclosed a voice, technical skill and mu 
sical temperament that make her one of the most enjoyable and sat 
isfying of the American singers appearing on the concert stage Her 

cal compass is wide and even and her tones are pure, vibrant and 
fine in quality, and extraordinarily full, powerful and thrilling when 
she employs them in giving dramatic coloring and emotional ex- 


ai 





pression to such a number as the Gounod aria. She sings with such 
ease. intelligence and dignity, and she so invests her interpretations 
with musical coloring that her singing gives a pleasure, as fine as 
it is rare, to those hearing it. 

She aroused such applause as is seldom heard at a Morning Mu- 
icals’ recital, and made an impression upon the audience that can- 
not be effaced until she again sings in this city. It is hoped that 
she will do so, as sopranos of her caliber are too seldom heard in 
Syracuse. 

Mrs. Reinhold Faelten gave a lecture in Faelten Hall 
on Wednesday morning, the subject being “Grading of 
Pupils and Graduation.” The lecture was very bright 
and clever, and was read by Mrs. Faelten in a clear, force- 
ful way that impressed her audience. Her views and ad- 
vice upon the subjects of her lecture were such as must 


lead to a higher standard of study and requirements. The 
Faelten Pianoforte School is certainly doing earnest, con- 
scientious work, the results of which can be seen in the 
recitals by pupils given so often through the season. No 
pupil is allowed to pass from a lower to a higher grade 
unless the course has been fully mastered and satisfactory 
examinations have been passed. 

Yesterday afternoon Miss Louise E. Trowbridge gave a 
private piano recital at the studio of Junius W. Hill. 
Many musicians and musical people were present. Miss 
Trowbridge has played with success in concerts. 

Franklin Wood, baritone, gave a concert at Wellesley 
on Saturday evening. He is to sing in Winchester on 
the 30th. Mr. Wood is one of the younger set of singers, 
and possesses not only a fine baritone voice, but the tem- 
perament so desirable in singers. 

Mrs. Brewster gave a concert at Cheyenne, Wyo., re- 
cently that was greatly enjoyed, Her program was: 


Printemps Dernier..........cccccccccescccccsccccccccocsccccses MASSENEt 
Nymphs and Faues....o..ccccvcevccesscccscvcesescosccsessescces Bemberg 
Carre the Veetst BGO, occ... ccvciccccvcssscccesecsooccssossoece Massenet 
PR adc ndccacesicrsecccadecyoveesedetcconsies¥eees Liza Lehmann 
SN  eisceplid tvledwesttcs<hs av denndeenced dteneresees Jetvarns Donizetti 
SS IR cb ov cna ssscdetepevnesevoldoasaceceqvenssenawbargaa A. L. 
Who'll Buy My Lavender ?.........cssesseceeeveceeeees = German 
FEMENGON a ciiconhodices povevidesttswcsetesoeeccoseoeqensedctenie’ Needham 
SP Bee re we ded vednbcvescdddadenccsstbededessssesdusetevens Costa 


Mrs. Brewster comes East every year for a short visit 
to hear all the new music, and she has a number of friends 
in this city, where she has been a pupil of Mme. Gertrude 
Franklin. 

The recital by the pupils of Frank E. Morse, on Tuesday 
evening, brought out some splendid voices. Particularly 
noticeable was the fact that all these young people sang 
with ease and a freedom from nervousness rare in students. 
There was some noticeably good work done in the chorus 
singing. Among the soloists it is hardly fair to particu- 
larize where all did so well. The soloists -were Iona 
Southwell, Kate Antrobus, May Naramore, Stanley ‘R 
Fisher, Lula J. Drake, Victoria Johnson, Ada L. Wells, 
Miss Drake, Sadie Jaynes, Gertrude Newman and James 
Antrobus. There was also a large chorus. Hermann 
Heberlein played a ‘cello solo. Mrs. Isadora Smith Bus- 
sey was the accompanist. 

Ralph Howard Pendleton, a talented pupil of J. D 
Buckingham, will tour Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, as pianist of the Boston Unity Club, during the 
coming summer. Mr. Buckingham will give a pupils’ 
recital at Steinert Hall, in June 

Gounod’s sacred trilogy, “The Redemption,” was given 
at the Ruggles Street Baptist Church, on Wednesday even- 
ing last. The large auditorium of the church was filled 
with an audience of over 800 people, who found the music 
so interesting that very people left before the end of the 
concert, which occupied two and a half hours, a compli 
ment rarely paid. The chorus is composed of about 125 
young singers, who have, for the most part, had all their 
musical education from the conductor, F. W. Wodell. The 
quality and the solid body of tone of this chorus were sur- 
prisingly fine; their attack and shading noteworthy, and 
in spite of the fact that the solo work was well done by 
artists of note, the chorus may be said to have made the 
“hit” of the evening. Mrs. Carrie T. Shepard, soprano, 
and Mr. Wodell’s pupil, Miss Mary L. Stringer, did ex- 
cellent work, scoring successes, and F. L. Martin, bass, 
proved an artistic and reliable singer. There was an or- 
chestra of twenty-five pieces, with organ, and both the 
Young People’s Singing Club and their efficient con- 
ductor, Mr. Wodell, are to be congratulated upon so sat- 
isfactory a performance of so large a work. 














Eastern Representative : 


Western Representative : 


The Faelten Pianoforte School will give a recital at 
Steinert Hall, on the evening of May 23. 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, sang at an organ recital 
given at Union Church, Worcester, under the auspices of 
the choir. W. C. Hammond, of Holyoke, was the organ- 
ist, and H. D. Sleeper, accompanist. A new song by J. 
C. Bartlett, “Sleep, My Jesu,” was heartily received, and 
Mrs. Ruggles was recalled after it. The organist of Union 
Church, Mr. Sleeper, is Mrs. Ruggles’ brother. He is 
one of the instructors at Smith College in history and 
theory of music, harmony and composition. 

A concert was given at the Congregational Church, 
\uburndale, on Wednesday evening, to christen the new 
Knabe grand piano, recently purchased by that church. 
Miss Annie Plummer Corey, Miss Florence Roby and 
William Dietrich Strong were the soloists 

Miss Edith Linwood Winn, violinist, will teach at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, the coming season. Miss Winn 
and her pypils gave a concert at Hollins Institute, Hollins, 
Va., late in April. 

At the annual meeting of the South Framingham Musi 
cal Association, Jules Jordan, of Providence, was re-elected 
for next season, rehearsals to commence October 19 

Mrs. Abbott is the only teacher of the Delle Sedie 
method in Taunton, and a recent concert by her pupils 
was a great success 

Mrs. Etta Edwards is arranging for a series of three 
studio musicals in Steinert Hall. On May 29 the first 
evening will be given by about a dozen of this year’s pu 
pils. The second, on May 31, will be given by Mrs. Phil 
lips and Miss Wetmore, with the assistance of a violinis 
The remainder of the advanced pupils, including Miss Cok 
and Miss Ellsbree, will give the closing recital on June 1, 
assisted by an instrumental trio 

Miss Gertrude Edmands and Sullivan A. Sargent gave 
a song recital in Eliot Hall, Jamaica Plain, Wednesday 
evening. They were assisted by Miss Alice Coleman, 
pianist 

Pupils of Miss Lucy F. Gerrish gave a musical in Stein- 
ert Hall Wednesday evening 

A concert was given in the Unitarian Church, Lexing 
ton, on Thursday evening, May 10. Miss Alice E. Cole 
man, organist: Miss Charlotte E. White, ’cellist; A. E 
Prescott, bass, all of Boston, were the soloists 

The Keene Choral Club, A. W. Keene conductor, Miss 
Anna F 
Frye, Peter Schwalto, Frederick S. Mason and Miss Caro 
line Belle Howe, gave a concert in Chickering Hall on 


Farnsworth, pianist, assisted by Miss Luella 


Wednesday evening 

Quite a sum of money was realized from the musicale 
given by the Vellesley College Club at the residence of 
Mrs. Summer B. Pearman, 388 Beacon street. Miss Pris 
cilla White and Miss Mary A. Stowell and the young vio- 
linist, Miss Langtry, contributed the musical numbers 

The board of directors of the New Bedford Choral Asso 
ciation for the first time in several years has finished the 
season with a balance on the right side of the ledger 


Elizabeth Northrop’s Engagements. 

This popular soprano sang in Yonkers with the Chamin 
ade Club last week, and to-night she appears as soloist 
with the Poughkeepsie Euterpe Club; to-morrow (Thurs- 
day) at Mrs. Joyce’s concert, and other affairs soon to 
occur, 

She has been especially busy of late singing at private 
musicales and semi-social affairs, and the admiration for 


her extends wherever she appears 


AMERICAN TOUR 


OF 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The E:minent Russtan Pianist, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


For Dates and Terms address 


H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


L. H. MUDGETT, 


New Music Hall, Huntington Ave., BOSTON. 


S. KRONBERG, 


New Coates House, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Baernstein Going Abroad ? 
1 haiti 
' UCH interest is centred in the question—as 
’ to the American basso’s decision—where ° 
: will sing next season. Henry Wolfsohn 
| holds a three years’ contract from the Hocl, 
. Opera House, Hamburg, Germany, to which he is trying 
, hard to get Baernstein’s signature. This contract is thx 
I best ever offered an American singer from abroad, and 
considering the fact that Baernstein has never visited the 
’ other side it is all the more flattering. The roles men 
F t‘oned in this contract, which are positively required during 
the term of contract, are Hans Sachs in “Die Meister- 
1 singer,” King Henry in “Lohengrin,” Landgrave in “Tann 
hauser,” Daland in “Flying Dutchman,” Mephisto in 
“Faust,” Sarastro in “Magic Flute,” Cardinal in “La 


l Juive,”” Marcel in “Huguenots,” and Rocco in “Fidelio.”’ 

Another contract for forty-eight operatic performance 

in this country is at the option of Mr. Baernstein, and fo- 
which a well-known New York manager is endeavoring to 
secure Baernstein’s acceptance. 

A Western paper, in a long editorial reviewing the sea 
musical matters, seems to have everything settled, in 
Baern 

Mr 


m) © 

asmuch as they are already lamenting the fact of 
stein’s depart ire from these shores for three years 

Baernstein, when interviewed upon the subject, said: “I 

at to 


definite 


ul ar 
the 
the 


uuch sea as my affairs next season as y 


Nothing 


1mMmecnse 


been decided and from 


had 


and oratorio 


has upon, 


success I have this season throughout 


country in my concert pertormances 1 natu 


rally wish time to consider well before binding myself else 


where for three years.” 


Regarding English opera at the Metropolitan next se2 


on, Baernstein said when interviewed that he would no 


join that organization until the difference which compelled 
Mr. Savage's company last was 


him to from 


settled 
“I have the greatest respect for Mr 


resign year 
Savage personally 
him to live up to every 
but 


and as a business man. I believe 


contract and promise to the letter ; he is a very busy 


man, and allows himself to be influenced by those at the 
head of his different departments, and who have not the 
interest of art and successful performances at heart. The 


story in circulation that I left the company abruptly and 
put the management in an embarrassing position is entirely 
untrue. My last performance with them was on Saturday, 
October 28, and I was not to appear again until Monday, 
November 6. I advised Mr. Savage through his New York 
representative on October 28 that I 
November 6 unless he adjusted our differences, thus giving 
adjust 


would not appear on 


him nine days’ notice either to matters or secure 


and under the circum 
for the fact that 


another bass. He has done neither 


stances I cannot hold myself responsible 


he has no bass in his organization, or that he could not open 


the Chicago season with the ‘Meistersinger,’ as was his 
intention 
“T have no ill feeling toward Mr. Savage. but, 2s stated 


a high regard for him as a gentleman and 


I have 


before, I 


business man 


have 


not seen Mr. Savage since my res 


ignation, and with three good offers now under consider 
ation I do not know how I would act if he approached 
me for next season.” 

No American basso has ever met with greater success 
than Mr. Baernstein. This young artist, who is only 
twenty-eight years old, has reached in almost an incred 
ible time a high standing in art among American singers 
He has filled during this past season only the most im 


portant engagements, and is selected to perform all initial 


performances and works which require special treatment 


The most difficult work performed this year is the Bach 
B minor Mass in New York. For this Baernstein was 
the selection of all the singers in the country. and all the 
New York critics pronounced his work refined, masterly 


Upon the success of this performance he 
the 


and finished 
Ninth Symphony in 


His 


was immediately invited to sing 


Beston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 
begs to announce that he has opened a 
School for Wocal Culture. 

Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
fo Agnes 4 of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 


for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West (5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
MARGUERITE————~ 


PREGLING - NORKI 


CONTRALTO. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 











song recital in New York recently was one of the impor 
At this recital Mr 
most singing 


tant events of the winter Baernstein 
gave the New 
Yorkers have had the privilege of hearing, and his work 
was as clear, refined and perfect as the most exquisite 


us some of artistic song 


“miniature painting.” 
His operatic performances in New York and Chicago 
were of high order, and our Chicago representative quite 





JOSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN. 


As “ Hans Sachs." The first American to interpret this role in America 
—October 3, 1809, New York City 


hit the mark when she wrote that “Baernstein in the opera 
made it nothing more or less than a ‘one star cast.’ ”’ 


It is thus gratifying to mark the upward fight or 
American artists, and Baernstein shows the way how en 
ergy, pluck and close application to study will surely lead 


to success 
He booked 
for next winter, subject to his going abroad, and for 


sake o 


for several appearances 


has already been 
the 


f art in this country we hope he will remain here 


Tubbs Vocal Recital. 


Frank Herbert Tubbs, the well-known vocal teacher 
gives a concert with some pupils selected from his large 
class, on Thursday of this week, 3:15 p. m., at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria The good reputation enjoyed by Mr 


f 


Tubbs, his extensive teaching practice and the merits o 


the singers themselves will combine to make this a most 


11 


enjoyable and noteworthy affair. The following will par 
ticipate: Walter Bentley Hall, Mrs. Lena J. Blaine, Miss 
Julia Sargent Chase, Miss Sue Gilbert, J. Nelson Gould, 
Miss Margaret A. Hogan, Miss Stella O. Howard, Miss 
Anna Laura Johnson, Walter Stanley Knowles, Mrs 
Charles O. Sheridan, Mrs. Leonora Gill Thompson, Miss 
Mary E. Waterbury 
Hoffmann-Sanford. 

Tue Musicat Courter has received cards for the mar 
riage of Walter Hoffmann to Miss Laura Sanford, daugh 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Sanford, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Stockbridge, Mass., at high noon, June 2, 1900 


will be remembered as a brilliant youn 


Miss 


pianist 


Sanford 


CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


eeee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 





Broadway and 25th St. 





and Concert Tours. 
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“Carmen,” by Afro-Americans. 











HEODORE DRURY’S Grand Opera Com 
pany won an immense success at the Lex 
ington Opera House last Monday evening 
May, 14, the first performance by colored 

people exclusively of so serious a work as “Carmen’ 

English. Our readers ar mil A the personality 
of Mr. Drury, the organizer, his | hav been 
published in our last issue 

The cast was as follow 
Carmer I I 
Frasqu M M. R i 
Mercede Mrs. T. Fie 
Micaela | I DelLyon 
Don J I ] D 
Zuniga G. W. Ta r 
Morales I ler She n 
Dan \V be kh 
Remendad ‘ M nks 
Escan Fre she don 

( l l I 

An excellent actor, presenting a handsome, manly ap 
pearance, Mr. Drury looked, sang acted with intelli 
gence and dignity Madame Plato, as Carmen, was a bit 
vociferous, hurling forth h B's a ( to the eviden 
delight f the ry irae l ce howeve sh has the 
dramatic spirit. M M. R Frasq ind Mrs 
T. Fields as Merced did the be they ild, while Mi 
caela was done by M E. De Ly capably There 
was a W leny Zuniga, wl Mr. Frederic Sheldon sang 
nd ted Fscamillo with a mighty vin he, to had 
some effective moments, receiving applause The chorus 

s most of tl time w y regardless of Conductor 
Paret’s stick 1 gZ away rently pecial y wa nis 
the case with the cigarette girls 

The opera Tt ger \ t w mu go, was 
enjoyed by hundreds, both colors al white 1 about 
ec proportion, and reflecte t t on the ambition of 

race not credited with that quality 

On the program was a note to the effect that “this will 
be Mr. Drury’s last appearance until next May, when 
another opera will be produced in its entirety.” THe 
Musica Courier gue na eriousness that “Aida” 
be done, for with the experi« g 1 Carmen,” and 
he sp olan £ ) rv b I rtainly 
pe b! Why wor not be g 0 take prin 
pals along, and g pera in otl ties, preparing 

] chor 
pera will be ¢ I Asbury Park in July 


Mrs. Edmund Severn’s Musicale. 


M * EDMUND SE\ RN, the pianist of the 
rr gave mu 


it her Mlonday 
ert \l 4 | te guests, a 
eC \ r ly i ly as 
r tist | n W SS 
I progran I M Jessie Graham 
p M re) ‘ 1 Robert ¢ 
Eastor ‘ \ S wl is a teacher 
he voice Ss W the pla d rah Nahar gave 
e , 9 tic } 
he Severn ntly gave a t t at Holyol 
vl ey we! ] I gar young 
t wl ! died five wit Mr. Severn 
tl ] t e Severt 
The Holyoke ? p d the ving ft but t M 
Flanagan, he, by the way. being a1 it of Holvoke 
Frank I in 1 f : ’ er nt r 
t eve neg nd re bee ' mtly « 
ected of hir rier H had t € five 
e on the violir New York and len 4 
. ‘ H é P 
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M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Coacert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 


Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevrja Jounstong-BisHor and othe 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Halli New York. 
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The Exposition. 


ET is enormous, immense, and yet again big. and 
Y after that enormous, and altogether “hopeless” to 
those whose nature is tuned to thoroughness 

To those who can skip over subjects, and pick 





here a little, there a little, there is already there entertain- 
ment sufficient for months. And the Exposition proper 
is not yet even commenced this May I 

But two or three of the foreign pavilions are yet open, 
and of these only the restaurants and dance hall entertain- 
ments, giving the impression of a big fair, in which some- 
thing important is to take place by and by 

Germany, Bosnia, Servia, Hungary, Austria and one or 
two others, as above, that is all. The other pavilions are 
closed, workmen, artists and officials busy as bees about 
them. people streaming to and fro admiring what they 
can see through ropes and ladders. Walking is inelegant 
by reason of sand, dust, mortar and rusty nail boards 
grinning up tetanus at unwary and thin soled sightseers. 

Yet the atmosphere of the whole thing is one of in- 
tense exhilaration. A sense of overwhelming beauty, no- 
bility, almost awe, breathes through it 

The fact of the entire world, fifty different nations, all 
settling down there, like bees about a branch—the world 
on a running string, with its separate identities, interests, 
habits of thought and action, and occupation, is inspiring, 
simply as a means of education 

Each with its flag, its resource, its amour propre, its 
intense anxiety to stand up and do its best before the 
others, has something pathetic in its bare humanity. 

The sight of the poor things, each so engrossed in self, 
so enveloped and controlled by destiny. all doing their 
very level best to appear at advantage, under the fearful 
lash of that terrible thing called progress (and for some 
of whom it is a struggle and strain enough), has some- 
thing of such great pathos in it that one is full of tears 
in looking at it. 

The thought that there is something in it all destined 
to bring people nearer together in spite of themselves, to 
make them understand-and admire each other, to make 
1cm more kindly toward each other, to make them less 
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like dogs over a bone, and more like friends at a feast, 
is so inspiring that one is filled with hope and courage. 

The certainty that all are going to learn of each other, 
the weak from the strong, the slow from the fast, the new 
from the old, and the old from the new, that ideas of all 
kinds useful and beautiful are going to be grafted, dis- 
tributed, developed and utilized is so entirely satisfactory 
and as it should be, that one needs to cry aloud for joy. 

The immense extent of the grounds, the rolling plat- 
form passing as a belt around them, the decoration of 
outside walls of buildings, and the superb Alexandrian 
esplanade thrown open between the Champs Elysées and 
The Tomb, will form the salient points of observation to 
strangers. 

One may get an impression that things are “mixed up” 
by finding the same countries in different portions of the 
grounds. There is nothing mixed, however. There are 
the official sections or reception pavilions, and also the 
exposition sections, wherein the goods are to be exposed 
But all is regular and systematic. Many of the powers 
have made exhibits of delicate features in their respective 
buildings, notably Italy, whose palace is a museum inside 
and out. 

It is a curious fact that the least rich and supposedly 
slowest countries have been the first to be ready, and are 
the most rich and effective in appearance—Italy and Spain 

There is no possible way of describing the beauty of the 
Italian building. 

It is so inspiringly beautiful, so rich in treasure, so limit- 
less as study, that people should get on their knees before 
it, 

It suggests a grand cathedral devoted to life and beauty 
instead of death and creeds. One expression is massive as 
though eternity of age could not destroy it, another light, 
as if a gentle breeze might move it. It seems like thought 
run into colored flutings and shaped to inspire feeling. 

The entire outside walls are decorated by sculptured sub- 
jects and by colored panels, descriptive of the best features 
of civilization, art, science, literature, industry, &c. A dado 
of cherubs engaged in the various occupations of life passes 
around the building as a ribbon around a bunch of cigars. 
And these cherubs are exceptionally lovely. One often sees 
these little fellows distorted, disproportioned, puffy, silly. 
But these are adorable, every one is attractive, natural, life 
like, whether busy with his harp, his plow, his poem or 
his compass. The back of the building is as beautiful and 
as carefully treated as the front. Every inch is covered 
with art suggestion. It is simply marvelous 

The inside is forbidden to visitors yet. But what a 
feast is within! It seems a pity to have such quantities of 
rare and beautiful objects opened in the disorder of an un- 
finished building. Beauty everywhere Even the little 
stores of cheaper plasters are graceful and living as life it 
self. Victor Emmanuel, in bristling mustache, graces a 
igh stair top, and delicate Queen Marguerite watches the 


ro 


curious proceedings of chandelier elevation from her lovely 
irame. These chandeliers are exquisite and numerous, and 
the building is so lofty that the ladders of the French fire 
department had to be brought into use to adjust them 
Every inch of the inside is decorated in a manner to make 
your body thrill. When did the people do it? It looks as 
if it might have been the work of centuries brought up here 
and adjusted in this form. And where did that poor coun- 
try get the money to do it all? How did they do it? 
Nobody but Italians and a few supplemental French are 
in the building. The men who are directing the work 
are attractive. Some twenty of them look like picked men, 
large, tall, handsome, with a strange mixture of good- 
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natured suavity and business-like air, which is most charm- 
ing. 

This last is noticed because it is wholly different from 
the French air of men in similar position. The instant a 
Frenchman touches business, office, direction of any kind 
he is transformed from the most kindly and charming of 
beings to the most rigid, disagreeable, senseless and petu- 
lant of creatures (usually). There should be a law forbid- 
ding Frenchmen from engaging in business. They know 
nothing about it, and it spoils them for better things 

Spain has already a daily entertainment of Spanish 
dance, guitar music, singing, &c., in costume in its pretty 
restaurant-theatre. Many people are constantly attracted 
there, and much money is being made 

Germany has its beer tables and its bands in full blast 
The musicians are clad in a sort of blouse uniform. One 
big bass violist, in his blue blouse, a yellow cord design 
ing his big rotundity, strongly resembles the Prince of 
Wales 

Wherever is Germany there you find planted always 
the band, the music. They are the most real music lovers 
of all 

The people of Bosnia are there already, busy with their 
potteries and little fiddling work, in which we could never 
engage, but the result of which serves to make our hearts 
soft, our minds large and our imaginations to grow 

They have a pretty village scene, representing their cus 
toms, occupations, scenery and home life, which is inter- 
esting FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS 

(To be continued.) 


Arthur Beresford’s Engagements. 

The distinguished basso returned from his California 
trip in time to sing the “Elijah” at the Vermont Festival 
on the 11th inst. He is to sing at Geneva, N. Y., on the 
22d, and at Auburn on the 23d, and is also engaged by 
the Mendelssohn Club of Elmira for the 30th 

As usual with a singer in such demand as Mr. Beres- 
ford always is, he is now booking dates for next season, 
having already accepted over twenty concerts and orato- 
rios, and is assured of another season as prosperous as any 
in recent years. 

Mr. Beresford is one of the few Boston artists whose 
reputation is not confined to the East, but is as well 
known in one section of the country as another 

Below we give some of the notices of his appearance in 
the “Elijah” a Los Angeles, Cal., on April 21: 

Mr. Beresford and Mrs. Thacker gave great pleasure in the major 
portions of their work, the basso’s evident musicianship and pro 
found intellectuality holding the immense audience in complete 


sway.—-Los Angeles Herald, April 22 





Mr. Beresford sang that part of Elijah with a dignity, a reverence 
and an impressiveness that was unusually praiseworthy. The “It 
Is Enough” aria was given a most beautiful reading, and through 
out his recognition of the dramatic demands of his part was in a 
manner that left little to be desired.—Los Angeles Graphic 


Mr. Beresford’s magnificent work was the prominent feature of 
the evening's performance.—Los Angeles Times 


Marwick Vocal Recitals. 

The last of three recitals by Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick’s 

class in vocal technic was given last evening (Tuesday), at 

Jewell Hall, Hartford, Conn. The accompaniments were 

played by Miss Emma Bouchard. Eighteen pupils ap- 
peared in a varied and most excellent program 

Weiner Re-engaged for the Oriental. 
Eugene Weiner has been re-engaged to direct the music 
at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, this season. 


ELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 


Western Managers; HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, ; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 
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Music in Munich. 


LUISEN STR. 4511. ' 
MUONCHEN, Germany, April 4, 1900. { 
EREWITH a diary of events musical attended 
during the closing month of the season: 
March 5— Egypt,” Handel 
Chrysander, by the Munich Oratorio Society, 
Heinrich Schwarz. The pei 


"Tw as got od, 


‘Israel in 





under the direction of Proj 


formance does not call for extended remarks. 


solid German singing, in which the chorus excelled the 


soloists. 

March 7--Musical soirée (wind instruments) by members 
of the Court Orchestra, with Rheinberger’s Sextet, Bee 
thoven’s Octet and Hummel’s Septet as program numbers 
I enjoyed the whole program immensely 


March 12—Eleventh Kaim-Weingartner concert. Brucl 


ners romantic Symphony, ‘Brahms’ Violin Concerto 
(Prof. Hugo Heermann) and Wagner's “Tannhauser 

Overture. The symphony contains many beautiful ideas 
and fascinating effects; its length is its own sermon. Ser 


monless religious services are being agitated in German 


' 


churches! Doubtless the old style harangue, with its usual 


division into three parts, has had the common effect her« 


in America. Professor Heermann is a scholarly violin 
but L liked Miss Jackson’s performance, early 
the 


tempo 


ds 


ist, in the 


poiled overture s 


ol 


season, much more W eingartnei 


first dragging the Iwas 


reading, and developed into 


part by excessive 


doubtless intended as a new 


mannerism., 


March 16—Seventh concert of the Musical Academy m 
the Odeon, under Fratiz Fischer's direction Mozart's 
Symphony in D formed a very plain introduction to Rich 
ard Strauss’ tone poems, “Macbeth” (first time here), and 


‘Also Spake Zarathustra,” under the composer's direction 


This magician of orchestral effects, master of composition 
and splendid conductor (formerly conductor of this or 
chestra), made the old bones rattle and the few hairs ot 
many of the players stand on end—for a little while a 
least And how this really grand orchestra ot about 
ninety-five men did thunder and lightning! “Iwas tr 


For a time I was excited 


mendous and the ettect magica 


these tone mountains, st! combinations, bizart 


the 


Strauss puts his words, ideas and 


ovel ange 


musical ideas and pertectly awe-ful manner in which 


themes together and th 


imposing, grand style in which he carries them to a finish! 


He is the most astounding orchestral mechanic of all tim: 
up to date. Does he make music? Not to my mind. | 
love to be surprised and astonished occasionally. Straus 
has given me this pleasure seven times this season wit 
his “Don Juan,” “Don Quixote Ein Heldenleben 
lod und Verklarung,’ rill Eulenspiegel,” and the two 


above mentioned, all under the composer’s direction, “Till 


Eule nspiegel”’ except d 


The soloist of this concert does not deserve mention 
She belongs to the comic opera stage 
March 18—‘Tristan and Isolde with Emil Gerhauser 


tf Wag 


the 


from Karlsruhe, as guest. “Iwas my first hearing 
and | 


which all 


ner’s wonderful work, carried with 


first 


was 
the 


away 


and third acts, in elements worked to 


gether under the unconscious power of artistic impuls« 


Ihe second act, owing to Tristan’s inability to sustain vo 


cally several dramatic and passionate climaxes, was a posi 


tive disappointment. There was hissing, mixed with ap 


himself in the 
effects 
Frau 


plause, after this act Iristan redeemed 


third 
[he orchestra was really superb. | 


act by wonderful play and splendid vocal 


‘ischer directed 

Frankel-Claus was the Isolde 

March 23—The 
Kaim-Saal, 


Seventh Symphony, 


sixth People’s Symphony concert, i 


the under v. Hausegger’s direction, brought 


Beethoven's the same composer's 
“Till Eu 
The young director gave a very fair reading 
the 


the 


piano concerto in E flat, and Richard Strauss’ 


lenspiegel.” 
of the symphony—directing from 
Peters, 


while the finale seemed to me simply indecorous, after two 


memory pianist 


Guido an excellent performance of concerto, 


such grand works by Beethoven. Strauss and Beethoven 


don’t mix well 
March 25—Verdi’s “Aida,” for the spectacular display 
of which the Court Theatre stage offers unusual oppor 


tunities and properties, proved to be interesting mainly 
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because Fraulein Morena sang the title role for the first 


St. Louis. 











time. She did remarkably well in the three chief requisites 
of an opera singer, namely, vocally, dramatically and May 10, 1900 
physically. Of the rest of the cast, the king—Herr DELIGHTFUL song recital was given at the Odéon 
Klopfer, gave me most pleasure, while the high priest ir A on the evening of May 8, in which Mrs. Grace Van 
the person of a low apportioned, quite fat man, filled me Studdiford took the principal part, and Wm. Wade Hin 
with a desire to laugh, even in his most impressive mo shaw, baritone, of the Castle Square Opera Company; 
ments. The opera was under Director Rohr’s baton Miss R Wirtl n ‘ Sig Guido Pari 
March 28.—The last Kaim Weingartner concert of the violinist; Geo. C. Vieh, pianist; Frederick Fischer, pianist 
season was packed to hear a Beethoven program consist und Mrs. Frank Olcott, pianist, assisted. In spite of the 
ing of the “Coriolan” overture, first symphony, and wit! rike on all the street car lines. a good audience was in 
assistance of the Kaim chorus, augmented by members of ittendance. and the concert was a success in every way 
the Augsburger Oratorio Society, the wonderful Nintl rhe program w well sele d. and variety enough was 
Symphony. Weingartner was more successful with Bee ecured to give ¢ stener something to his taste 
thoven on this evening than on any other occasion during Mrs. Van Studdiford was « he ymic ope ge for 
the season This orchestra is not poweriul enougl ic e succes Her ap 
sirings to do the “ninth” full justice, and in this insta pe ‘ rt er w equally satisfactory, and 
the chorus actually supplied the means of more powert pe ew } - ging. Her 
expression, almost reaching the ecstatic, under Weingar a pure i y )prat especially rich and 
ner’s electrifying direction. Theodore Thomas’ p th gister. Her dle register is 
transposing the final movement would have been well ap g e Ww ‘ red with the upper 
plied here, for soloists and chorus ke suffered from th ! t and 1 ow throughout. Her nun 
high pitch. Weingartner was recalled numberless tin , were a vi neert wa Delight . sckstone 
March 30—Eighth and last concert in the Odeon, und \ y ( t | Besides 
Fischers direction, with Chabrier’s “Gwendoline over gy wit Mr. | vy a due rom “La 
ture and prelude to second act, and Beethoven's Sever \ ‘ She ‘ { ed give encores to 
Symphony, as instrumental numbers, and vocal numbers ‘ , 
by Frau B. Kernic The seventh” gave me much I \ H \ g the | t rs song r Carmen 
pleasure on this evening than just one week ago in th ne group R Fa Spring,” and “The Linden 
Kaim Saa The Court orchestra has 30 violins, 8 violas S Fa Even Brav 
10 cx d 9 basses and the woodw louble Y Hea He y effe e ina umbers, bu 
cal agine how wonderiully sonorous Beet en b esp S 9 
comes with such forces. Fischer did h elf tt ustict | \\ g f Ww " 
he can do so when he feels Ke ind the resu \ 9 ‘ y pe ‘ Her ve e is 
exceptional perlormance The Gwendoline Seiect ns t power t r it entire registe and possesses 
show the skillful hand of a modern « pos 1g ( y b xc YY any con 
equipped in technical accomplishments. The prelud eare St. , She 3 2 
pleased me most, the overture being ‘ d w 1 \ , ‘ ry e as vi 
trumentati« The audience was the . S Ww 1 Ww ' may be 
series 
Max §S ngs P IT¢ re tne y W “ \ & P n W ‘ I ed Lreorge 
bandoned recently, caused the co1 poser to pubiis ‘ \ { g ndard 
te nwt Manager V. Possart, « he I et gt ! re t gt y 
ay that he (Possart) hadn't a conductor pabie¢ id t \ y that e S 
e worl 1s ‘ Hen there is a kettle ; 1 d Bapt t is 1 vy b 
Ihe first Bavarian Musikiest kes | N erg ; 1 phrew. the 
June 3, 4 5 , i me 
Next Su y Bacl B r Ma A eg the | 
Odeon ( horu 
Franz Na ur, celebrated teno ere elebrate I engag quartet 
sevel etl iy recent He told e he 1 s > p P | leanette 
» ~ i ‘ ~~ “ l 4 e! { a Vi \ Dy 
W. L. B : ‘ \\ | me 








\ eve ‘ pated w n erabl 
Two Munich Concerts. re is th tt given at the Odéon Friday 
; P apes ening May 18 y Alexandre Petschnikoff, violinist 
HE Kaim Volks concert, April 18, gave a performance - “—° 
' . Viat Hat ourg | t nd \ r Lachaume accom 
of the { wing program . 
piat Ir. Pet ff Apt before 
Fantaisie, F minor, for strings and orgar 
\ a Bene S cing the first Apollo concert 
Seventh Symy ny, E major l k t N t | y Zz WwW enthusiastic 
The Wagner popular concert of K rg at ( | , ghest order, and he 
\pril 20 was devoted. as its name shows Wagener ‘ e] t H one painting 
Mar fr Rienz gly ‘ t young musician his 
Preislied, from Meistersinger | t t 
y “ t ea 
‘ : ' < i epe 
Lament on Siegfried’s Death, Gétter r ng ” , . ; = ncert 
Cor sion of first act, | I be ‘ n St. Louis, but 
Wotar Abschied and Feuer Zaube rece s rable the East ’ 
Ir fror Sor > , 
r e Five 8 | fic ( ‘ he nd M Petschnikoff have 
Overture to I ng D t 
ring) 1 I pe that excelient work is ex 
nected of hin e 
Cappiani Medailion. ; 
, It inde the icir of the Holy Communion 
n idealized representation of Mn u ppiani } } ] A} ! 
wey 1 ¢ | r I i Cappiani r rel under t ! tion of Alfred G. Robvr will ren 
g a vocal lesson was among the busts and meda nt r | | ' f 
The R rre ) 
lions exhibited at the studio of Pompeo Coppini The 1s by the famor It priest-composer, Px 
madame is represented as seated at a grand piano, witl l } ‘ k or s music for some weel 
an extremely dissatisfied expression, listening to a like " ! ] } 

\ | ) i T 4 y 
wise extremely thinly clad young angel-person singing le manne Or f the most pror part 
She so resent by dall . . . ‘ ’ 

She is also represented by a medallion, true to life, and en by the orga é work abounding in orgar 
with the others, such as Mark Hambourg, Mrs. James gs s of great magnitude and 1 t difficult executior It 
re . ) > icc Ii rf ie >; I } } : ] 

Francis Oakes, Miss Hallie Erminie Rives and others s needless , N Ir. Robyn at the instrument 


rhe sculptor received many compliments on his work 
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excelled in the wide world. The oratorio has only been 
given once in this country, that rendition being in New 
York city. 

Under the auspices of the Union Musicai Club, at the 
last concert given by that organization, the Kneisel Quar 
tet of Boston was the principal feature o1 the program. 

Che program consisted of the Beethoven Quartet in B 
flat major, op. 18, No. 6; variations from Schubert’s Quar- 
tet in D minor; the Dvorak Terzetto for two violins and 
viola, op. 74; the Bach air for the G string, with string 
accompaniment, and the Grieg Quartet in G minor, op. 27. 

Homer Moore, the manager of the Odéon, has made 
some very important engagements for next season, 

It is probable that the First Presbyterian Church, where 
Mr. Moore is baritone and has charge of the music, will 
still have the benefit of Harry J. Fellows’ work, as he has 
decided to remain in St. Louis, where he has a very large 
class and his position at the university. 

Mr. Fellows sang with great success at Columbia in 
‘The Creation,” and also at Tarkio. Many of Mr. Fel- 
lows’ pupils are doing some remarkably good work, nota- 
bly Miss Huldah Johnsten, a young soprano. 





Nyack Young People’s Orchestra. 


OR five: years the Young People’s Orchestra of 
F Nyack, N. Y., has given an annual concert, and the 
one given last Wednesday evening in the Hudson River 
Military Academy, for the benefit of Grace Church, was 
even more successful than its predecessors. The orchesira 
is composed of pupils of its leader, Miss Isabel Babcock, 
with Miss Cornelia Bedell accompanist. The members 
are 

Violins—Miss E. M. Wilson, Miss Ella Gilson, Miss 
Edwina Babcock, Miss May Keenholtz, Stanley Sweet, 
Fenion Gilbert, Hayden Harris, Miss Eleanor Craig, Miss 
Margaret Maynard, Miss Mamie Howe, Herman Ziegel, 
Frank Hennion, George Tremper, Sefor Juan Buitrago. 
Viola—Miss Edith Craig. ’Cello—Herr Gustave Freeman. 
Flutes—Arthur Mann, Philip Babcock. Drum and Tri- 
angle—William Paul Babcock Honorary Members— 
Leland Robbins, Seward Wallace, L. S. Gesner, Wm. H. 


Sogart, 


Smith, James Westervelt, James Ritchings, Virgil 
Miss Ruth Hilton, Miss Elizabeth Eaton, Miss Ethel 
Walker, Miss Evylin Fiedler, Fred Tatum, Ward Collins, 
Howard Ford and Edmond Brockholst Walker 

The orchestra gave evidence of careful detail in en- 
semble and promises much for the future. The program 
contained works for soli and orchestra by Rossini, Denza, 
Dancla, De Beriot, Haydn, Chaminade, Rode and Offen- 
bach 


Maxson’s Doings. 


Two recent events at Maxson’s Philadelphia church, the 
Central Congregational, were an organ recital by five of 
his pupils, all occupying prominent positions in and near 
the Quaker City, and the “Stabat Mater” repetition. On 
the same program is published a list of a score of pupils 
who are holding or have held positions. The players at 
the recital showed improvement over last year’s work, 
both as to technic, musicianship and effectiveness in play- 
ing. The English, French, German and American schools 
of composition were repres¢ nted 


Signor A. Carbone’s Loss. 


Mrs. Anna Carbone, the beloved mother of the well- 
; 


known vocal teacher, and former member of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company, died at Genoa, Italy, on April 
5. The many frignds of the genial and favorite teacher 
extend sincere sympathy, for to him, this was a heart 


breaking event. 


“RESULTS TELL.” 


Annual May Recitals, 
MAY 8, 15, 22, 29. 


Cards of Admission on application. 
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The John Church Company’s 
Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 











Ducasse OF Gi Beil. iocc ccccevessccccvcccoccvevecosvccoeseesos Chaminade 
Been Taek ie 40 ve vindscwarscxsstccgicesiecs Staten Island, N. Y. 
A Ta co bineahandeckes ohscebacanceniteveetensenban Chaminade 
Ernest Gamble (May 18)........sccccsccccccscceess Memphis, Tenn. 
enemy Beets GN Fao ons < ceviccccevosivendsvnsbibcaccascsed Nevin 
A. Fe. Terme CG Bs o dev ccccccicescesswcssens Knoxville, Tenn. 
Be Teme FO vcnc ctdcccccsccsvcscssocccvecceseccscoobegenne C. B. Hawley 
Miss Maud Roudez (May 9).......,..cccccccecees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Carrie E. Wischman (May 15).............- Philadelphia, Pa. 
DE Ds cnvistnndasdornanis bléesonerinntbieweenell Ad. M. Foerster 
Miss Angie Maud Rodgers (May 19)................ Pittsburg, Pa. 
POcnsh.iganewedtiewiuidiiewneeen a ee Tae em ..W. H. Sherwood 














Miss Lucite Casbett (May 26)... .ccccccccccescsccsors Pittsburg, Pa. 
ae Ee Ne Fo sinreanccsses baccccsscacescccdcaseted Ad. M. Foerster 
Miss Angie Maud Rodgers (May 19)................ Pittsburg, Pa. 
COptind FI iiss oves tuakcsetrntinncvecaiinteeatetépesaestel Nevin 
Asylum Hill Church (May 16)...............-. ...Hartford, Conn. 
Set Ty FR dng cos nvdsdcenuedegeeteascdedecetérvevesvaseseoees Bartlett 
Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles (May 17)............. Worcester, Mass. 
Deetent Peer TE Bis osc cavdrsccedecssendecntcntodbenses Hawley 
Miss Henrietta Gescheidt (May 17).........Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Miss Carrie E. Wischman (May 15).............. Philadelphia, Pa 
BEN Fae Weticchitonetnbessctnibsvantsidstectatneesied Guy D’Hardelot 
Miss Henrietta Gescheidt (May 17)..........Mount Vernon, N. Y 
The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest............... Horatio Parker 
Miss Louise Voigt (May 15)...........ecseeeceeees Hartford, Conn 





Laura M. Bowman’s Vocal Recital. 


EDNESDAY evening, May 16, Miss Laura M. Bow- 
man gave a vocal recital at the Combs Broad 
Street (Philadelphia) Conservatory of Music. 

Miss Bowman possesses a charming soprano voice, and 
she sings easily and naturally. At her recital Miss Bow- 
man was assisted by Miss Mabel Powell, soprano; Miss 
R. C. French, contralto; E. Pedrick, baritone; J. Darling- 
ton, tenor; John Witzemann, violinist, and Miss Minnie 
Wright, accompanist. 


Von Grabill in Middletown. 

Continuing some press notices of this brilliant pianist’s 
playing, we herewith reproduce a New York notice, show- 
ing high appreciation: 

The Von Grabill recital last evening proved to be one of the 
musical treats of the season. The audience of course expected to 
hear some fine playing, but it is doubtful if any one realized that 
they were about to listen to one of the few really great artists of the 
day. That such was the fact, however, was plainly evident before 
the initial number was half through. It does not seem as if a ren 
dition like that of Beethoven's op. 26 could well be improved upon 
And that was but the beginning 

\ varied succession of masterpieces followed, but to the end Von 
Grabill showed no trace of fatigue nor lost a particle of his artistic 
repose. His rubato was wonderfully spontaneous and his shading 
in perfect taste. Von Grabill is as yet comparatively unknown in 
America, much of his time having been spent abroad, and Middle- 
town may congratulate itself upon the fact that it has heard this 
masterly virtuoso. His own compositions were strikingly brilliant 
and original “The Awakening of the Lion” and the “Windsor 
Review,” by De Kontski, were probabiy the favorite numbers with 
the majority, however, while the Chopin selections pleased the 
pianists who were present best of all.—Times, Middletown, N. Y. 


Sousa in Berlin. 


[By Caste.] 


OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, May 21, 1900. t 


Musical Courier, New York: 

The audience at the first appearance of Sousa and his 
band at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, last night cheered the 
bandmaster and his men to such an extent that no less than 
twenty-three encores were performed. The weather unpro 
pitious, but the audience was greatly enthusiastic 

O. F. 
E MPEROR WILLIAM will return from Weisbaden in 
a few days, and then the band will play for him 
Sousa will remain in Berlin until May 27. 

The following from Brussels last week is also of mterest 
in the line of Sousa’s big success: 

“The Herald's European edition publishes the following 
from its correspondent: 


Sousa Wins Belgian Praise. 


Brusse_s, Wednesday.—John Philip Sousa and his 
band arrived here to-day, and performed to-night at the 
Alhambra Theatre before a brilliant Belgian and Anglo 
American audience with marked success. 

“The Belgian critics find the trombone of rather an ob- 
solete pattern, but greatly admire the brilliant execution 
of the American portion of the program, especially the 
noble Duke of York’s exploits in going up and down 
hill, which they described as fine and witty music, doing 
great credit to Sousa. 

“There will be two more performances to-morrow.”— 
Paris edition New York Herald 


Clara Kalisher’s Season a Success. 


ISS CLARA KALISHER, the young California 
contralto, who was heard in New York during the 

past season, has sung with great success in many of the 
large as well as smaller cities of the country. Following 
are extracts from criticisms published about her singing: 
Miss Clara Kalisher, the contralto of the evening, possesses youth, 
beauty and an extremely well trained voice, whose quality is par 
ticularly rich in the middle register. Her voice was at its best in 
the aria, “Ah! Mon Fils,” from “The Prophet.” She also sang 
“Divinités du Styx,” and received a generous amount of applause 
from the audience at the Metropolitan Opera House.—New York 


Times. 


Miss Kalisher sings with great intelligence, her diction is admir 
able and she has considerable style.—New York Commercial Adver 


tiser. 





Miss Clara Kalisher is a mezzo soprano of large attainments.—De 


troit Journal. 


Miss Kalisher has a deliciously pure contralto voice, which she 


used with consummate skill and fine judgment.—Detroit Free Press 
Miss Clara Kalisher is a contralto of power and much sweetness 
of expression.—Toledo (Ohio) Commercial. 
Miss Kalisher has a powerful dramatic contralto and the best ar- 
ticulation of any singer who has appeared here in years.—Sunday 


Courier, Toledo. 


Clara Kalisher, who assisted Emma Nevada, did really artistic work 
Her voice has both good compass and quality, and she gained imme 


diate favor with the audience.—Philadelphia Times. 


Clara Kalisher is a contralto of dramatic temperament, who pos- 


sesses a rich voice.—Philadelphia Press. 


Clara Kalisher, a very capable contralto, assisted Madame Nevada 
Washington (D. C.) Post. 


Miss Clara Kalisher, the contralto, was noticeable for distinctness 
of enunciation.—Washington (D. C.) Star. 


Mme. Nevada Sails. 


Madame Nevada sails to-day on the St. Louis. 





ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL 


vor Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





MADELINE 





SCHILLER, 











272 West 86th Street, NEW YORK. 


Concert Pianist. 








ASSOCIATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


489 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 





Special to Teachers. 
H. W. Greene's 716th..... 
Annual Normal Session. FULL COURSE FOR $50.00. 


Including three private ltssons, a recital, a lecture, and 
acriticism class each week during the entire session. 


Subjects: Voice, Piano, Violin, Theory and Sight Singing. 
The work comprehends the exact needs of teachers. 
and is arranged to illustrate the best methods o 
carrying on their work. 

Applicants accepted for shorter periods at the usual Summer rates. 


Address H. W. GREENE, President, 
489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


June 1st to August Ist, 1900. 
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WOLLE, 


aii ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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224 Wabash Avenue, May 1%, 1900. | 

“ HIS city had been singularly devoid of any special 

musical happening for some days past until the 

Schumann-Heink recital, Thursday, at University 

Hall, Fine Arts Building. The contralto failed to 

draw a large audience, and those who did attend were not 
over demonstrative 

Madame Schumann-Heink 


She is an 


inclined to be 


Truth will out was dis 


tinctly a disappointment operatic declamatory 
singer, and not fitted to give a song recital. We have ar- 
tists here who can give a song recital infinitely better than 
the much advertised Mrs 
Clark Wilson, the instance 

artist who gives a delightful program, bringing to each 
number an interpretation suited to the requirements of the 
This is precisely what Schumann-Heink evidently 


German contralto Genevieve 


soprano, is an Here is an 


musi 
She sacrifices everything to dramatic 
There times 
when the the 
middle register, and then is startled by a great deep basso 
like note 
likes it, and it is called singing 


cannot accomplish 


effect, going always for a big climax are 


one fails entirely to hear some of notes in 


with which she ends a phrase Sut the public 
Schumann-Heink in Wag 
nerian opera is superb, but as a concert singer in University 
Assisting the program was Herman 


Weidig 


Hall is not a success 


Diestel; the ‘cellist, who played a Romanze, by 


in the first part. Later Mr, Diestel won much applause for 
his performance of Saint-Saéns Le Cygne” and an 
Etude Caprice, by Golterman, for which he received an 
encore. Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton was a splendid accom 
panist. Most of the important accompanying work of the 


season has been done by this very artistic musician 

The under the Hannah & 
Hamlin, who have possibly discovered that neither Chicago 
German 


concert was direction of 


amateurs nor professionals are much inclined to 
Lieder programs 


* * » 
Last night, Friday, the Apollo Club drew an audience of 


over four thousand people to the Auditorium, when under 


the auspices of the Methodist convention “Elijah” was 
sung. The chorus worked well under the direction of 
Harrison Wild; the orchestra, too, was very creditable 
and the entire performance praiseworthy The sopranos 
were somewhat better than usual, but they have still much 
to accomplish in the matter of tone. The soloists were 
Miss Helen Buckley, Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, 
George Hamlin and Charles W. Clark 


Miss Buckley repeated her former success and sang in 
her usual refined finished manner. On this occasion she 
her best, and Helen Buckley at her best is excep- 
tionally acceptable. Mrs. Sue Furbeck displayed a good 
knowledge of oratorio requirements (probably owing to 
the fact that she is a pupil of Charles W. Clark) and an 


Was at 


excellent voice. She is a robust contralto of fine physique 
and has evidently many qualities to make her a successful 
singer. George Hamlin’s interpretation in oratorio is too 
well known to need comment and his singing last night 
was up to his usual standard 

Charles W. Clark did possibly his greatest work. His 
singing in the part of Elijah has never been excelled here, 
inclined to doubt if it could be excelled any- 


to 


and one is 
He 


singing and yet is able to 


all the traditions of oratoriv 
blend the newer methods until 


He had a splendid re 


way 


where seems have 
the entire performance is 
ception, richly des« 
The Apollo Club’s season ends amid general congratula- 
Already arrangements are being 


periect 
rved in every 
tion and a big surplus 
made to begin rehearsals on the works to be produced next 
These Mendelssohn’s “St 
Parker's “Hora Novissima.’ 


year will probably include 
Paul” and 
The season ticket sale opens June 1 


* * * 


Allen Spencer at Bay View. 

Allen Spencer has been secured by the management of 
the Bay View (Mich.) Summer University to give a series 
of piano recitals and teach from July 11 to August 15 

Mr. Spencer’s recital programs will cover almost the en 
suf 
He 


harmony, a 


tire field of piano literature, and his name alone is a 


ficient guarantee of the excellence of the performance 


will also conduct classes in piano teachers’ 
subject which he has given much study 
. 7: ” 

The Spiering Quartet has fulfilled the following engage 
season: October 11, Nashville, Tenn 17th, 
Davenport, Ia.; 18th, Aurora, Ill.; 20th, Quadrangle Club, 
Chicago, Ill.; 21st, Wis.; 24th, Canton, Ohio; 
3ist, Terre Haute, Ind.; November 1, Champaign, IIl.; 7th, 
Chicago, Ill.; 14th, Godfrey, Ill.; 15th, St Mo. ; 
21st, Ames, Ia.; 28th, Olivet, Mich.; 29th, Grand Rapids, 
Mich Milwaukee, Wis.; 5th, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
6th, Lawrenceville, N. J.; 8th, Baltimore, Md.; 12th, Mad 
ison, Wis.; January 16, Peoria, Ill.; 17th, St. Louis, Mo.; 


19th, Quadrangle Club, Chicago, Ill.; 23d, Chicago, III 


ments this 
Milwaukee, 


Louis, 


December 2, 


30th, Marshalltown, Ia.; February 1, Ottawa, III 6th 
Saginaw, Mich.; 13th, Mt. Pleasant, Ia.; 14th, Fairfield, 
Ia.; 20th, Quincy, Ill.; 21st, St. Louis, Mo.; March 3, Mil 


waukee, Wis.; 6th, Chicago, Ill.; 12th, Kansas City, Mo.; 
13th, Topeka, Kan.; 15th, Dallas 16th, Arkadelphia, 
Ark. ; 17th, St. Louis, Mo. ; 22d, Quadrangle Club, Chicago, 


Tex 


Ill.; 27th, Oberlin, Ohio; May 4, Milwaukee, Wis.; 11th, 
Colorado Springs, Col.; 14th, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Some Sherwood Engagements, 
William H. Sherwood has appearances at Yankton, 


S. Dak.; Binghamton, N. Y 


(musical festival) ; Saratoga, 





N. Y., before the New York State M. T A., and at Colum- 
bus, Ind., before the Indiana M. T. A.; besides his regular 
work of playing and examining at St School, 
Knoxville, Ill., and at the Toronto Conservatory, Toronto, 
Ont., where he has filled this position since the foundation 
Mr. Sherwood will teach 
as usual this year, begin 


Mary's 


of the school, twelve years ago 
and play at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
ning July 9 and ending August 18 


* > * 


We note with deep regret the death of Ferdinand Dewey, 
formerly of Boston. Mr Mr. Sher- 
wood’s earliest pupils and most valued assistants at Chau 


Dewey was one of 


tauqua for several years, and also a very original com- 
poser. He was teacher of music at Temple College, Phil- 
adelphia 
> > * 
W. H. Neidlinger is engaged to lecture the last two 


weeks in July and teach at Hingham, Mass., in the annual 
Under the the 
300k Company he will also lecture and hold his choruses 
Phis will 
that he 


course given there auspices of American 


at Chicago in the same way as he did last year 
be during the first After 
will go for a month to New York, where he will hold a 


Notwithstanding all his teach- 


August 


two weeks i 
series of special classes 
ing (he the 
work) he has completed four of his new books for chil- 
Neidlinger, and 


has chorus in Milwaukee and other special 
dren. Both the words and music are by 
he has certainly excelled even his last album, which most 
of us thought was just the thing of all others in the way 
But the new ones are beyond doubt 
the and 


Each subject which 


of children’s books 
the 
will add much to Neidlinger’s fame 
ol 


cleverest ever written for purpose intended, 


deals with the different elements nature is worked out 
in the form of a story beautifully set to music, the melody 
every The books will ap 


peal to children, as they are very entertaining, yet at the 


in instance being charming 


a fund of information 


Same time they convey 
Dr. Florence Ziegfeld returns to Chicago to-morrow 
after a hurried trip abroad. He has engaged Rudolph 
Ganz, of Berlin, as one of the directors of the piano depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College The summer pros- 
pectus of the college, just issued, announces that a special 
week's course will be given from June 25 to July 28 
Teachers who wish to familiarize themselves with, the 
college methods will find this course invaluable It is 
the best preparation for pupils desiring to enter the ad- 
vanced classes in the fall 
Members of the college faculty will be in attendance, and 
he course of study conducted the same as during the reg- 
ular season 
Wednesday next J. H. Kowalski and his pupils will 
give an informal musicale and reception at the studio 
[Thursday evening, at Music Hall, Evanston, Miss Car- 
rie Holbrook, talented pupil of Mrs. George A. Coe, 
gave a piano recital, assisted by Earle Waterous, violinist 
The program was as follows: 
Sonata Quasi Une Fantaisie (Moonlight) Beethoven 
Miss Holbrook 
Andante, from Violin Concerto, op. 64 .. Mendelssohn 
Mr. Waterous 
Das Ferne Land Henselt 
Petite Valse, op. 28, No. 1 Henselt 
Barcarolle Rubinstein 
Miss Holbrook 
Fantaisie Appassionata, op. 35 . Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Waterous 
Concerto, G minor Mendelssohn 
Miss Holbrook 
Orchestral accompaniment on second piano by Mrs. Coe. 
Miss Holbrook is a very gifted young girl who has de- 
veloped a brilliant technic, and she is also very musical 


All h 
and she plays, 
finished style 
he annual examination of American 
will begin Monday, May 28, and continue throughout the 


er piano training has been obtained from Mrs. Coe, 
as all this artist’s pupils do, with refined, 


the Conservatory 








EARL 
GULICK, 


The Boy Soprano, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
‘Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 


Summer Address: 
{Dr. JOHN GILBERT GULICK, 
467 Bedford Avenue, 
(BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Address 


__ Major J. B. POND, 


Everett ‘House, New York City. ~ 





Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 





STELLA... 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 
Residence Studio: Carnegie Hall. In the city until August 18. 





OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL (Beigian School). 
STUDIO: 810-814 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
FACULTY: 

OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 

Royal Lemeervetory at Liege, Belgium. 
CARLOS HASSELBR » Soloist and formerly Concert-master 
ard Von Bilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton 





GASTON DETHIER (Professor of Harmony), Golden Medalist 
of Liege Conservatory and Organist of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York. 

INSTRUCTION FROM FOUNDATION TO FINISHING. 

Pupils also for Celebrated exponents of the Belgian Schoo), 
entrance at the al Con- | De Beriot, Wieniawski, Prume, Vieuxtemps, 
qurvateny at Linge, belgtuan. seenesd, Hassctbetak, Marsick Thomson, 
" Yaaye, usin 


cant ©: DUFF T 


BASSO. 
Concert and Oratorio_Festivais. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK. 














AMY ROBIE 


Solo Violinist. 








Now... 
Touring Europe. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc. 
address, 


255 West Mth St., New York. 














Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Hugo Kieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor. lor. William Cummings. An‘oinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and Europe 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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week. On Saturday, June 2, the prize contests will take 
place in Kimball Hall. 

A Brahms recital will close the series of historical re- 
citals given annually by the American Conservatory. 
Messrs, Van Oordt, Adolf Weidig, Allen Spencer, Louise 
Blish and Lou Caldwell will take part. 


Concert Fullerton Avenue Church. 


The Choral Union of the Fullerton Avenue Church, un- 
der the direction of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, gave the 
closing concert of the season Monday evening, May 7, 
with the assistance of Mr. George Hamlin, tenor; Master 
Joe O'Hare, contralto; Frank S. Hannah, tenor, and the 
Weber Quartet. Despite the very inclement weather, 
there were nearly five hundred people in attendance, and 


the concert was voted a splendid success. The choral 
work was excellent in each number, the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” being given particularly well, with steady 


rhythm, splendid attacks and good shading. In the three 
months Mr. Wrightson has been drilling the chorus they 
have improved from a mere body of singers until they 
can do choral work worthy of recognition by the best 
authorities in Chicago. The sacred cantata “God, Thou 
Art Great!’ was given its first hearing at this concert, and 
proved a very musicianly work, with originality of style. 
In the score, besides three good choral numbers, are a 
duet for contralto and tenor and tenor solo with chorus 
obligato. The duet in this case was sung by tenor and 
baritone (Mr. Hannah and Mr. Wrightson), and proved 
one of the enjoyable features of the evening. George 
Hamlin was heard to great advantage in ‘““The Sorrows of 
Death” and “Waft Her, Angels.” Master O’Hare sang 
“The Lost Chord” of Sullivan and “The Palms.” The 
Weber Quartet was heard in several selections. Alto- 
gether, it was a very pieasing concert, and Mr. Wrightson 
is to be congratulated on the success of the evening. He 
has been devoting his time conscientiously to this work, 
and it will not be surprising if he is soon reckoned with 
the prominent choral directors of the country. The can- 
tata, with Mr. Hannah as soloist, will be. repeated at the 
last Sunday evening musical service, May 27. 

Miss .Birdice Blye has been engaged for the whole week 
of the annual convention of the Authors’ Association, at 
Winona Lake, making the ninth time she has played at 
their conventions. 

Miss Blye will fill her fifth engagement at Goodland, 
Ind., and will also give recitals at Valparaiso, Ind.; Cham- 
paign, Ill.; Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., and several 
other places. 

Miss Blye’s piano recitals in Chicago this season, aroused 
great enthusiasm. She will receive pupils at the Gotts- 
chalk Lyric School for the summer term of six weeks 
commencing the second Monday in June. She will doubt- 
less be very busy as her years of study with such masters 
as Von Biilow and Rubinstein, and her great experience in 
concert in Europe and the principal Eastern cities, must 
make her teaching of inestimable benefit to all students 
who desire to follow in the footsteps of the great artists 
and to acquaint themselves with the requirements of con- 
cert pianism. 

Miss Anna Griewisch, a pupil of J. H. Kowalski, is an- 
nounced to give a recital at Kimball Hall, next Thursday. 
She will be assisted by Emil Liebling, Joseph Vilim, Burt 
Bartiett and Albert Windust. Mr. Kowalski will be the 
conductor. Miss Griewisch possesses an excellent mezzo 
soprano, and is regarded as a clever young singer. 

Mrs. Crosby Adams gave a recital at Handel Hall to-day, 
at which some of her advanced pupils played the program, 
and showed the result of excellent training. This was the 
second of Mrs. Adams’ series, the junior class program 
having taken place two weeks ago. This class is a very 
interesting much really good work is done. 
Mrs. Adams is one of the earnest, capable musicians of 
the city, and the teaching obtained in her studio is of the 
soundest kind. 

The first departure in the musical set for the season is 
that of Miss Edith Gramm, who leaves Chicago to-night 
for California. 


one, as 


FLORENCE FRENCH 


N. J. Corey. 


EW YORK and Boston have lately been visited by 

N. J. Corey, the eminent Detroit musician, whose 

artistic organ recitals and brilliant series of illustrated 
musical lectures have won well merited recognition. 

Under Mr. Corey’s direction the St. Cecilia Society, of 

Detroit, recently closed the most successful season of its 

history. “The Elijah” was sung by this chorus of 125 

voices, assisted by prominent soloists. 





my il a 

Pupils in Dresden. 
The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 

a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


Prager Strasse, 251. 














Kaffenberger Organ Recital. 


Brooklyn Institute. 


RGANIST WILLIAM KAFFENBERGER,-of Buf- 

falo, gave the second organ recital in the Brooklyn 

Institute course at the New York Avenue M. E. Church 
last week, playing the following numbers: 










Marche Pontificale.......cccscossccscccccccoccssocceveres De la Tombelle 
Prelude and Fugue in A mimor.........0.0ecceecceeeeeeceeneeeeeee Bach 
Andante, from String Quartet, C minor................. Rauchenecker 
Marche Funebre and Chant Seraphique.................++0++ Guilmant 
Concert-Satz, in C mimor..........0cceeeeeeeeeeecneees ... Thiele 
Andante Cantabile, Tourth Symphony................-- .Widor 
Pastorale, Second Symphony............+..0eeesseeseeeees . Widor 
Scherzo, Second Symphony............c-seeeeeeceeceececeneeeee Widor 


This modest man, whose playing of a similar program 
at the New York State Convention in Binghamton some 
time ago, drew attention to him and to his merits as an 
organist and musician, again accomplished the feat of 
playing the entire program without the notes. 

This is, however, perhaps the least of his merits; he 
simply knows this music so thoroughly, loves his art and 
takes it so seriously, that the printed notes are superfluous. 

His Bach interpretation was wonderfully clear and 
clean cut, while the climax in the “Marche Funebre,” 
in its various complications, was all most effective. The 
registration of the lovely Rauchenecker excerpt was most 
tasteful, handicapped as the player was with a strange and 
big organ, with its many modern mechanics. The French 
group went with a lot of snap, showing Kaffenberger as 
a great pedalist, possessing German solidity and American 
dash. 

It is safe to say this will not be Mr. Kaffenberger’s last 
visit to the metropolis. 

Mrs. Hattie Pettee Foster, a mezzo-soprano, of lovely 
presence and artistic merit, pupil of Madame Clauss, gave 





MRS. HATTIE P. FOSTER. 


added enjoyment to the program by her singing. The 
aria from “Herodiade” she sang with dignity and style, 
getting an insistent encore, when she gave a Scotch bal- 
lad in altogether charming fashion. Her group of three 
songs was: 


All the Werth Awatees TeGag....scivccccccsccivvcesoscscscccocs German 
Fe re ee Ne Ci eda vesedrervecsodenonncevccecsccsesecset German 
My Song Is of the Sturdy North............0.ccccceseccceeees German 


In these the singer showed much grace, variety of tone 
color and refreshingly reposeful appearance, and a low G 
in the second song of altogether surprising volume. To 
this group, also, she was obliged to add an encore, and 
the audience was manifestly quite delighted with the hand- 
some woman and artistic singer, not the least of whose 
merit is that she sings so that all may understand. 


Miss Sara Evans. 

T the last reception of the Rutgers League, the musi- 

cal program was contributed by Miss Sara Evans, 

contralto, of Pennsylvania. Miss Evans possesses a 

voice of noble quality, and in compass extending from 

low F to high B. Her repertory, which is very extensive, 
embraces compositions in French, German and Italian. 


Blanche Duffield Will Sing. 
ISS BLANCHE DUFFIELD will be one of the 
soloists to-night (Wednesday) at the concert of the 
New York Banks’ Glee Club, arranged by the club as a 
testimonial to H. R. Humphries, the musical director of 
the organization. 











May Festivals. 


Albany. 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 11, 1900. 

HE Albany Musical Association has given another 

May Festival; and Albanians should be proud of 

the results achieved by its representative choral 

body. As will be noted by the following pro- 

grams, the music chosen to be given was of a character 

apt to intimidate a vocal association of less ability, but I 

am happy to say the performances were all that could be 
asked for. 


First Concert. 


Overture, Euryanthe 
Romanza, Euryanthe 





Overture, The Flying Dutchman. ...........ccccccsccsccscecces Wagner 
Orchestra. 
The Spectre’s Bride, a Dramatic Cantata...................005+ Dvorak 
Bee Basso s chink cnn ap eensustédigseccesssnsie Miss Anderson 
BG PENG y ctiidnécecbnstdt caprcooctisecéctaewes Mr. Campanari 


Chorus and orchestra. 

The work of the orchestra in the first part was good, 
but interest centred mainly in Dvorak’s “The Sceptre’s 
Bride.” 

At the matinee concert the next afternoon the follow- 
iNg program was given: 


Overture, Der Freischiitz. ............... ... Weber 
Orchestra. 

Romanza, Ah! Non Crede Vi Tu (Mignon)................ A. Thomas 
Dream-Pantomime (HAnsel and Gretei) ... |.... . Humperdinck 
Orchestra. 

Aria, Ah, quel giorno (Semiramide)....................0eeee0+ Rossini 
Miss Clary. 

Symphony No. 5, E minor, op. 64...........0seceeeseeees Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra. 

Songs 
Be accents décccsddaccceudcovescescetbsvccecescccoces Brahms 
Se I Rs sade bbe cate néshectcoccddousocewcsceseted Schumann 
Mr. Walker. 

Symphonic Poem, Omphale’s Spinning Wheel............. Saint-Saéns 
SE I nccdhdicdndbadbcarusbiccumlsterseneseinescenes Brahms 
Orchestra. 

Aria, O Hall of Song (Tannhauser)..................0eeeeeeeee Wagner 
Miss Anderson. 

Prelude and Love Death, Tristan and Isolde.................. Wagner 
Orchestra. 


At the evening concert “Eve,” by Massenet, was sung, 
with Madame De Vere, Evan Williams and Perry Averill 
as the soloists, followed by the “Stabat Mater,” with 
Madame De Vere, Miss Clary, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Walker as the quartet. 

Taken as a whole, the concerts were great successes, 
and Mr. Mees, the conductor, is deserving of the praise 
lavished on him by the local press. It is doubtful if there 
is another conductor in the country capable of drilling a 
chorus in the masterly style with which Mr. Mees ac- 
complished it in the case of the Musical Association. Cer- 
tainly he had good material to work on, and those who 
have worked so faithfully under him are deserving of more 
than ordinary credit. 

A pleasant feature of the Kaltenborn orchestra was the 
fact that Carl Hugo Engel, the concertmeister, is an Al- 
banian by nativity. Saint-Saéns’ “Le Deluge,” for violin 
solo and string orchestra, was interpolated as a prelude to 
the third part of Massenet’s “Eve,” and played by him in a 
manner which showed him as an artist, and worthy of the 
A. S. B. 


position he occupies. 





New Haven. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., May 10, 1900. 

The tenth annual festival of the Connecticut Music 
Teachers’ Association was held at New Haven, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 

For several years the prime movers of the organization 
have been New Haveners, which, together with the fact 
that this city seems to be the only place in the State where 
sufficient interest can be aroused to gather together audi- 
ences large enough to warrant the continuance of the con- 
ventions, accounts for the festivals being held here each 
year. 

There were many good things presented, and a number 
so amateurish as to bring forth much complaint, even from 
those who are usually easily satisfied in musical matters, 

Rivers do not rise higher than their sources. Neither do 
mediocre musicians always display good judgment in the 
management of musical affairs, and are seldom blessed with 
good business conceptions. The workings of this festival 
demonstrated these facts. Our best and most prominent 
musicians do not identify themselves with these concert 
schemes. It is stated the officers of this organization con- 
tribute their labor gratis, of course accepting their “actual 
expenses” in the work. 

Twelve concert admissions are sold for $1.50, which is 
said to be remarkably cheap, but when one considers that 
reserved seats, ranging from $1 in price, are necessary in 
order to get anywhere near the stage, the really good 
things of the festival are, in fact, quite expensive. 

The morning concerts of each day were amateurish in 
the extreme. A prominent New Yorker sitting near me 
said it was a crime for teachers to allow pupils of such 
inferior preparation to appear. This was well put. 
Exceptions to this class might be mentioned the Schu- 
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bert Male Quartet, New Haven; James McGovern, pi- 
anist, Meriden; Miss Florence Cornwall, violinist, Mil- 
ford; Miss Edith Aab, contralto, Hartford, and Alfred Y. 
Cornell, tenor, New York. These people, while not pro- 
fessionals, showed correct and artistic training in their 
respective lines. 

Socially the *“Prom.”’ Monday night was better than last 
year, I am told. Frank Fichtl’s orchestra was a feature. 

Tuesday morning the second attraction was W. J. Hen- 
derson, music critic of the New York Times, who lectured 
on “The Classic and Romantic in Music.’ 

The Women’s Choral Club, of Derby, and the Spieske- 
Miller Quartet, of Hartford, made up the 2 o'clock con- 
cert. 

At 4 Heinrich Gebhard, of Boston, a pianist of much 
advancement, gave a recital, using for his instrument a 
Steinertone. He possesses temperament in abundance, has 
long hair, enjoys an eccentric gait while crossing the stage, 
but above all plays like a genius. That the Steinertone 
has much to do with his beautiful legato and sostenuto 
work is generally conceded. 

Miss Florice M. Chase, soprano, of Meriden, assisted. 
Her numbers were ambitious. She has talent. Broader 
tone delivery will make an artist of her. 

The best orchestral playing heard in New Haven in 
years was at the Hyperion Tuesday evening. An or- 
chestra composed of forty-three musicians’ from New 
York and New Haven symphony societies, conducted by 
Franz Kaltenborn, of New York city, gave an excellent 
program. Why this great difference this year? The per- 
sonnel of the orchestra was about .the same as other years, 
the only change being in the conductor. That Kalten- 
born is a master in his calling was clearly demonstrated 
in the way his men were controlled all through the Grieg 
Suite. Such delicacy and precision of attack, especially 
in pizzicato movements, is indeed a rarity in this city 
The “Ruy Blas” overture, Mendelssohn; Symphony No. 
8 (unfinished), Schubert, and “Kaisermarsch,” Wagner. 
made up the program. The third act of “Faust” was sung 
in English by De Treville, Condon, Niven, Sheehan and 
Clark, of the Castle Square Opera Company. 

Wednesday morning at 11 the Asylum Hill Church 
quartet, of Hartford—Mrs. Martha L. Roulston, soprano; 
Mrs. V. P. Marwick, contralto; H. L. Maercklein, tenor; 
F. H. Kenyon, baritone, with S. Clarke Lord, accompan- 


ist—gave an interesting program, which included “Captive 


Memories” by Nevin, and was well sung. Mr. Kenyon 
showed a lot of people how to sing “Danny Deever.” Mrs 
Emma Juch-Wellman’s song recital program included se- 
lections all the way from the Schumann cycle and Brahms 
to light songs of modern composers. The “Frauen Liebe” 
were exquisitely given. “Where Blooms the Rose,” Clay- 
ton Johns, was redemanded, and in her French songs she 
showed versatility. Miss Juch’s voice may not be what it 
formerly was, but a more artistic singer we have not heard 
here in a long time. Isidore Luckstone was her accom- 
panist. Often this feature of a recital is omitted, but I’m 
sure Miss Juch will gladly share the honors with her 
skilled associate at the piano. The ’cellist from Farming 
ton might better have appeared at a morning concert 

One of the best things of the convention was the Kal- 
tenborn String Quartet, assisted by Miss Jessamine A. 
Pike, of New York city, soprano. The Haydn Quartet, 
op. 64, No. 5, was given with the same thoroughness that 
this talented conductor displays in whatever he undertakes. 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s violin solo was Hollaender’s “Romance,” 
which was beautifully played. His reception of last year 
was again repeated at this festival, his playing always creat- 
ing a furore here. He certainly is a favorite in this local- 
ity. Miss Pike is a bright songstress and immediately cap- 
tivated her hearers, singing artistically three songs and an 
encore. E. A. Parsons at the piano was exceptionally 
fine. Mr. Beyer-Hané among ‘the good ’cellists 
have heard. 

The festival closed with the Gounod Society of New 
Heaven singing “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and “The 
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CARNEGIE LYCEUM, 


Grand Concert, 


Given under the direction of 
WILLIAM ZEVY, 


Sunday Eve’g, May 27, 


At 8 sharp. 








SOLOISTS : 

JOSEPHINE S. JACOBY, Contralito 
PAOLO GALLICO, Piano Virtuoso 
HANS KRONOLD, Solo Violoncellist 
ARNOLD VOLPE, Violinist 
WILLIAM ZEVY, Baritone 


The names of the Artists speak for themselves and the 
visitors cannot but expect a thorough Classical Concert. 
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An Instrumental Trio by Gallico, Kronold and Volpe. 
Reserved Seats, $1.00, 75c., 50c. 
Boxes for eight persons, $10 and $8. 





Death of Minnehaha,” by S. Coleridge Taylor, of Eng- 
land, and the first part of “The Creation.” 

The former are difficult works, and it is a remarkable 
achievement to find a chorus in so short a time perfect the 
work as presented last evening. Signor Emilio Agra- 
monte was the conductor. 

The soloists were Miss Shannah Cumming, soprano; 
Theo. Van Yorx, tenor, and Ericsson F, Bushnell, bari- 
tone. Miss Cumming had never sung here before, but 
at once became popular. Her interpretation of the “With 
Verdure Clad” aria was most beautiful, and differed in 
some respects from the mechanical mode of delivery usu- 
ally followed. 

Mr. Van Yorx made the most of the long solo in the 
“Wedding Feast,” and was generously received His 
voice has improved considerably since its last hearing 
here. He is among the most satisfactory tenors who 
visit us. 

Mr. Bushnell is always a favorite here. I have heard 
‘Rolling in Foaming Billows” sung many times, but never 
with quite such delicacy of finish. Mr. Bushnell seems to 
be working into baritone work more of late, and as a result 
has broadened his upper voice materially. The effect is 
very gratifying. 

The Gounod, that excellent body of singers, have now 
still another huge success to add to their long list of 
achievements. ae 
Other Notes. 

The reeent recital of Master Nathan Fryer, the boy 
pianist and protégé of Prof. E. A, Parsons, was in every 
way a success. It is estimated that over 700 pages were 
committed to memory, which in itself is a task. 

E. A. Leopold gave a students’ musicale in his apartment 
in the Insurance Building, Tuesday afternoon, the follow- 
ing participating: Miss Gladys Corrinne Keeney, of Rock- 
ville; Miss Ruth Lichtenstein, New Haven; Geo. Mahl, 
Hartford; Richard B. Gordon, New Haven. Accompani- 
ments were played by Miss Emmie White and Mr. Leo- 
pold. 

Francis Fischer Powers, of New York, gave a song re- 
cital in Harmonie Hall last week, the affair being arranged 
by his pupil, Miss Grace Frisbie, of this city. New Haven 
society was in evidence, and Mr. Powers added to his pop- 
ularity. 





Castle Square Opera Company. 
Last Week at the American Theatre. 


HIS is the last week of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany at the American Theatre, and during the week 

“Il Trovatore,” “Traviata” and “Faust” will be presented. 
At the final performance on Saturday evening the prin- 
cipal members of the company will appear in acts from 
three or four operas. At the Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn, 
a branch of the company is singing this week in “Martha” 


and “Rigoletto.” 


George H. C. Ensworth, Baritone, May Sing in 


Paris. 
G 


EORGE H. C. ENSWORTH, the principal baritone 
under the direction of Charles L. Young, may sing in 
Paris during the Exposition. 

Mr. Ensworth has made a big success wherever he has 
appeared the past season. Mr. Young informs THE 
MusicaL Courter that he is quite sure to take Mr. Ens- 
worth with him for his American concerts in Paris. The 
following is from the Springfield Republican: 

George H. C. Ensworth is a singer of great promise, with a splen- 
did voice, which he uses in a straightforward and effective manner. 
His singing of the big Massenet aria was thoroughly satisfactory. 
Nothing in the program gave more pleasure or was more artistic. 

The subjoined extract is from the New Haven Register: 

The appearance of George H. C. Ensworth, the young oratorio 
singer, whose remarkable progress during his short study has been 
followed with growing interest by New York concert-goers, brought 
with it like enthusiasm at Trinity Church on Sunday evening. The 
cantata for that special musical service was Sir John Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” a most dramatic work, with fine contrasts, arranged 
for two solos, tenor and baritone, with quartet and chorus. 

The announcement that Mr. Ensworth, who is under the direction 
of Manager Charles L. Young, would appear for this occasion, 
drew a highly critical as well as appreciative audience. Thorough 
satisfaction seemed to pervade the building with Mr. Ensworth’s first 
note of the anthem, a solo, Gounod’s “Peace I Leave With You,” 
the reverence of manner being instantly felt. 

Referring to Mr. Ensworth, a metropolitan daily recently 
said: ‘His voice is of splendid quality and he handles it 
well, the phrasing, enunciation and tone coloring being 
remarkable for so young a singer.” Another critic writes: 
“His interpretation needs no correction.” And another, 
after noting Mr. Ensworth’s large repertoire and versatil- 
ity, says: “The voice is as fresh as a flower, beautiful in 
material and admirable in use, showing no weakness or 
thinness throughout the range,” while all speak alike of 
his unusual method wherever Mr. Ensworth has sung. 
This freedom was much commented upon in his rendering 
of the “Crucifixion,” insomuch that the solos, “Could Ye 
Not Watch With Me One Brief Hour;” “There Was 
Darkness All Over the Earth,” and “So Thou Pleadest,” 
called for absolute control of tone. Here Mr. Ensworth’s 





no effort. 


range was shown, force of volume, yet with 
Those of authority among the audience at the “Crucifix- 
ion” have pronounced the cantata throughout magnificently 
produced, Thanks have been offered to those who were 
instrumental in securing the services of Mr. Ensworth and 
no small degree of interest is felt in his reappearance in 
New Haven at some future date. 


J. Von der Heide Dead 
J VON DER 
e nati, died there on May 19 of tuberculosis. 
forty-four years old. 
Mr. Von der Heide was in Italy for several years, and 


HEIDE, the music teacher of Cincin- 
He was 


in addition to his reputation as a musician he will be well 
remembered as a contributor to this paper 


Max E. Korth, Musician. 


AX EUGENE KORTH, one of the most prominent 

‘cellists in Boston, died at hig residence on Monday. 

He was born in East Prussia forty-six years ago, and 

a young man came to America with a German 

musical organization. For many years he was a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


when 





Recital at the H. W. Greene Studios. 


B EFORE an appreciative audience at the H. W. 
Greene studios on Fifth avenue, on the afternoon 
of May 16, an artistic vocal recital was given by the Misses 
Alice and Grace Carroll, two promising pupils of Mr. 
Greene. 
This was the program: 


Duet, My Boat Is Waiting Here for Thee......................-Simast 
The Blind Girl’s Song, La Gioconda. .. Ponchielli 
Miss Carroll 
Recitative and aria, Samson and Delilah.................... Saint-Saéns 
Miss Grace Carroll 
Faithfulness ........... . ..»-Brahms 
Come for Thy Love.... ..»»- Gluck 
Miss Carroll. 

Cavetlee socccccccsccercceses ‘ Samdbbo phone svapveonsecnscusoeee Raff 
Miss Grace Carroll 

Duets— 
My Bark Is Bounding to the Gale ...Mendelssoha 
O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast . Mendelssohn 
Sad Heart. O Take Thy Rest...... seuuivend Gabriel 
Miss Carroll. 
Aria del Opéra Mitrane.... pecqwoconoespocosceepoesconees Rossi 
Miss Grace Carroll. 
eae ; : Buck 
Miss Carroll 
O Would We Had Not Met Again.. . Woodman 
Miss Grace Carroll 
Duets— 
No Furnace, No Fire........... ‘ ...»Meyer-Helmund 
SD ME ccacceesesebocdcosesoes ; pensusckéoccte 


The Misses Carroll should be heard frequently on the 
concert platform, for their interpretation of these numbers 
was admirable, forcibly illustrating that as a teacher of 
singing H. W. Greene ranks high. His knowledge of 
music is thorough, his method of tone production is ex- 
cellent and, in addition to many other important requisites, 
his motives are sincere and his manner convincing. 

The accompaniments were played by Miss Nellie L. 
Glover. 


O’Mahony Annual Concert. 


Edward O’ Mahony, the basso, will give his annual con- 
cert on Thursday evening, May 24, and on Monday even- 
ing, May 28, he will give an “Evening with Tom Moore,” 
the anniversary of the poet’s birth. Divided in both even- 
ings the following will assist: Mary Helen Howe, Miss 


Daly, sopranos; Emma A. Dambmann, Kathryn Ten- 


nien, Maude Madon, altos; J. F. Clark, Victor Clodio, 
tenors; Grace Upington, pianist; Madame Conlan, harp- 
ist; G. Quintano, violinist; accompanists, J. P. Donnelly 


and F. W. Riesberg. 
Both performances will take place at Knabe Hall. 
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Nora Maynard Green’s Recital. 


T her large and le a arranged Fifth avenue 
studio, on the evening of May 1, Miss Nora May- 
nard Green, the well-known and highly esteemed vocal 
instructor, gave the last of her most recent series of in- 
teresting pupils’ recitals. 

The program consisted of compositions by Massé, Mac- 
kenzie, D’Hardelot, Lehmann, Jongieres, Coquard, Denza, 
Gounod, Massenet, Bemberg, Tosti, Purcell, Von Stutz- 
mann, Smith, Chadwick, Dr. Arne, Foote, Wiggin and 
Harris, the second part being dev oted exclusiv > to old 
English songs. 

The performers were: Vocalists, Mrs. George A. Smith, 
Miss Florence de Vere Boesé, Miss Augusta Rossiter, 
Miss Frances Mosby, Miss Alice Collier and Miss Alice 
Warren; French reciter, Miss Theo. Boone; violinist, 
Miss Cecelia Bradford, accompanists, Miss Sibyl Worth- 
ington Smith, Miss Alice Walter Bates, Mrs. Dutton and 
Miss Florence Farnham. 

Special mention may well be made of the excellent sing- 
ing of Miss Boesé and Mrs. G. A. Smith, two capable 
vocalists. 

This summer Miss Nora Maynard Green will spend a 
well earned vacation in Europe, and in September will 
resume professional duties at her New York studio 








Frederic Mariner’s May Recitals. 


HE second recital in the May series chose another 
rainy evening, Tuesday, May 15. Recital Hall, Vir- 
gil Piano School, was taxed by an audience overflow- 
ing to the reception room adjoining. When three little 
upils can attract and hold the attention of an audience 
or over an hour with piano playing alone, then a delicate 
fama is surely paid pupils, program and teacher 
alike. 

Mr. Mariner, in a few words, interested his audience in 

the children by speaking of each, telling how long they 
had studied, amount of daily practice and length of reper- 
tory. 
His little protégé. Miner Walden Gallup, opened the 
program with the Beethoven Sonata, op. 10, No. 2, play- 
ing it in a masterly manner. At times his tonal effects 
were so beautiful as to be somewhat startling, coming as 
they did from a small lad whose period of study is of 
months, not years. 

Following Master Miner came a demure little maid, 
Margaret Davis, who cannot number a dozen years by 
several, and yet her playing was grown up in many 
respects. 

Three etudes from a series of Melodine Studies by Mrs. 
A. K. Virgil, gave Miss Margaret a fine opportunity to 
display a clean, crisp finger action, graceful, easy mo- 
tions, and tone of extra good quality. The “Skylark,” 
by Tschaikowsky, deserved the shower of applause and 
beautiful flowers it elicited. 

Later in the evening she played several more selections 
by Bach, Reinecke and Reinhold, all tending to enhance 
the favorable impressions made earlier in the program. 

Ethel Maxwell, a little girl of seven or eight years, cap- 
tivated the audience at once on appearing, and played 
with charming grace, a big tone and an evident enjoyment 
that proved infectious. All her numbers were well chosen, 
revealing beyond a doubt her ability to be of a positive 
order. Let her continue her studies, devoting the re- 
quisite amount of time required. and she is sure to be 
heard from later in the pianistic world. 

Beside playing two Scarlatti numbers, a Chopin waltz, 
and the Mendelssohn “Hunting Song,” Master Gallup 
finished the program with the “Rondo Capriccioso,” by 
Mendelssohn, an ambitious achievement, and thoroughly 
enjoyed by the entire audience. 





E. Presson Miller Concert. 


THE concert given at Knabe Hall last Friday evening 
by the pupils of E. Presson Miller was a great suc- 
cess. The different numbers were sung with fine in- 

terpretation and excellent tone production. Mr. Miller is 

to be congratulated on possessing so many very beautiful 
voices, combined with so many beautiful girls. The tone 
quality of the choruses was pronounced to be exquisite, 
and the shading and precision of attack excellent. The 
concert was for the benefit of the Sunshine Mission for 

Children, superintendent the Rev. Archibald Bradshaw, 

of the Marble Collegiate Church, Twenty-ninth street and 

Fifth avenue, and a nice sum was realized. 

It is difficult to specify when the program was of such 
uniform excellence. Miss Clara Vance sang Dudley 
Buck’s “When the Heart is Young” with good style, and 
displayed a soprano voice of excellent quality. Miss Luisa 
Montero, a young Spanish girl, has a beautiful voice, with 
unusual colorature. The difficult “I] Guarany” was sung 
with such ease and finish as to arouse the audience to en- 
thusiastic applause. Her trill is fine and her staccato and 
scales very brilliant. A great contrast was the “Abide 
With Me,” sung by Miss Edwards with organ and piano 
accompaniment Her voice ‘is a magnificent contralto, 
and she sings with feeling and finish. The pianissimo 
work of Miss Leslie Stewart was lovely, and her two 
songs were very: artistically sung. Leo Liebermann had 
the honor to be the only gentleman to sing 

He sang with is usual good style and Fnish, and his 
numbers, “Romance,” from “Mignon,” and “A May 
Morning,” were rendered with authority and ease. Mr. 
Liebermann is rapidly becoming known as a tenor of ex- 
ceptional ability, and his beautiful voice is being well 
placed. Miss Ruth Bush sang Schubert’s a Oe Nen- 
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gierge” with great intelligence. Her lovely voice was 
used with taste and her pecoence was superb. “Ouvre les 
yeux bleu” was delightfully sung. Miss Mayme Dean 
Jackson has temperament in a marked degree. Her song, 
“Heart’s Delight,” sung with her rich mezzo, made one 
of the greatest hits of the evening, and her manner was 
charming. Miss Willa Blake pleased the audience im- 
mensely with Mr. Miller’s song and “The April Girl.” Her 
breezy manner and facial expression, aided by her light 
soprano voice, carried her audience with her. iss Annie 
Dobbie is one of Mr. Miller’s youngest pupils, but she 
sang very sweetly. Her voice is as sweet as a thrush’s, 
the high notes being exceptionally beautiful. Miss Mona 
Taylor has a fine soprano voice, and it was heard to ex- 
cellent advantage in the concluding trio, which was splen- 
didly sung by herself, Miss Edwards and Mr. Liebermann. 
The piano selections were all excellently rendered. Miss 
Hedges has a good tone and excellent conception of her 
music. Miss Pratt rendered her numbers with authority 
and finish, and her sympathetic touch proved hers a true 
musical nature. Miss Sadie Hardner player her brace of 
solos with good effect. 

The concert was really much above the conventional 
pupils’ affair, and Mr. Miller has just cause to feel very 
proud of his pupils. 








A. K. Virgil’s Recital in Brooklyn. 


A. K. VIRGIL, the director of the Clavier Company 

Piano School, gave last Thursday evening at As- 
sociation Hall, Brooklyn, an instructive piano recital and 
lecture. Mr. Virgil in his demonstrations was assisted by 
the following pianists, all pupils of his: Miss Florence 
Dodd, Mrs. Blanche F. Whitaker, Miss Winnifred Wiilett, 
Miss Bertha M. Hoberg and John Rebarer. 

The stage in the hall was replete with musical parapher- 
nalia. In the background there stood a Clavier with a 
metronome on the cover. Above this hung the various 
musical charts, and above the arch was draped with large 
American flags, and the grand piano occupied a place on 
the stage. 

Before the lecture the following piano numbers were 
played: 

Prelude and Toccata 
Study, op. 25, 


Ser BE Obs .10cckccpadbisbnsensbsahnadebadediattinsnesvewssian Heller 


Lachner 
Chopin 





Study No. 25... .. Heller 
PUR Sine cdc Wermetdinbogebbcdibedbineessiixnintsiecce ves Bach 
Miss Bertha M. Hoberg. 

PEIIES ’. .ctivvnadetvcadeswdetediaae sctamasiescdesseudadabived Singer 
DRONE 600 cpciadevcniaiadiatdesitabtaitcaceseobtininin® Scholtz 


Miss Winnifred Willett. 


Each one of the above young women showed in her 
playing the thorough technical training received under 
Mr. Virgil’s direction, and yet in each case some individu- 
ality of the performer was to be noted. This may be in 
part due to the temperaments and also to the sections of 
the world from which the young women hail. Miss Dodd, 
whose playing is finished, is a native of England. Mrs. 
Whitaker, whose playing is refined, is a Brooklynite. 
Miss Hoberg, who is distinguished as the youngest pupil, 
came to New York from Indiana. She is undoubtedly 
of German extraction, and her playing is decidedly broad 
and musical. Miss Willett is a Montreal girl, and her gifts 
are strongly indicated in her playing. 

The subject of Mr. Virgil’s lecture was: “The Science 
of the Art of Piano Playing and Teaching.’ The audi- 
ence greeted him cordially and listened attentively to his 
remarks. The following are extracts from the lecture: 

“That there is real science in the art of piano playing 
everyone admits; but that there is educational, intellectual 
and physical science, or any absolute need for it in teach- 
ing the art is, for the most part at best, only a tolerated 
idea, and is not at the preseit time a well established 
theory and rule of practice. ‘Never,’ says Bacon, ‘until the 
science of the schooling is equal to the demands of the 
execution can the highest perfection be attained in any 
art.’ 
“The question naturally arises, Why, in this day and age 
of the world, are true educational principles so wanting in 
prevailing foundation piano methods? 

“I answer, because musicians, as a rule, are not educa- 
tors, and educators are not musicians; and, too, because, 
as Prof. T. J. Allen says: “They, the musicians, do not 
examine the subject in the light of reason to see whether 
their opinions are true or false, but hold to the established 
order of things because it is the line of least resistance.’ 

“If every piano teacher could instantly become as _ well 
versed in the science of education as he is in the science 
of music, and as strong an adherent to truth as he is to 
traditional practice, the prevailing systems of foundational 
piano teaching would not prevail another day, and, in 
consequence, the art I am sure would make greater for- 
ward strides in the next five years than it has made during 
the last fifty years. ; ‘ 

“Herbert Spencer defines ‘science as simply a higher 
development of common knowledge.’ The piano is played 
ae by common or A knowledge, and is 


taught, as a rule, in like manner. Ambiguity, and not 
clearness, has set its stamp upon the instruction.” 

After Mr. Virgil had finished reading his admirable 
paper the following practical demonstrations were given: 

Five octave scale exercise, velocity 800 notes a minute, 
played upon the Clavier and piano by John Rebarer. 

Expression scale exercise, on the piano, Miss Dodd. 

Effect scale, Miss Hoberg. 

Rhythmic scale, Miss Dodd. 

Chord exercise, Miss Willett. 

Octave scale study, Miss Dodd. 

Following these technical illustrations Miss Frances 
Temple Ellery, the teacher of physical training at Mr. Vir- 
gil’s school, gave a number of her best illustrations. The 
grace and finish of her poses were delightful to the eye. 
When Miss Ellery had completed her numbers the piano 
recitals were resumed as follows: 
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Miss Bertha M. Hoberg. 
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Miss Florence Dodd. 

Mr. Rebarer, who is a native of Savannah, Ga., is a 
young man of promise. His playing, like that of Mr. 
Virgil's young women pupils, shows to advantage the in- 
tellectual as well as the musical training received under 
Mr. Virgil’s instruction. 





Burmeister Pupils’ Recital. 


T the second recital by the pupils of Richard Bur- 
4N meister last Friday afternoon, the audience listened 
with pleasure to several promising young pianists. 

The opening number was the first movement of the 
Beethoven Concerto in C minor, played with remarkable 
skill by S. P. Wolfsohn, a young man of twenty. Mr. 
Burmeister played the orchestral accompaniment upon a 
second piano, and this finished accompaniment greatly 
enhanced the playing of the solo performer. 

Miss Annie R. Grigsby played with good expression the 
Rubinstein Barcarolle in A minor. Miss Carrie Goldberg 
gave a brilliant performance of the Raff Gigue and Vari- 
ations in D minor. Then came one of the great numbers 
of the afternoon, when Master Vladimir Shaievitch, a Rus- 
sian boy nine years old, took his place at the piano and 
astonished the audience with his virtuosity. 

The boy played Weber’s Rondo Brillante in E flat 
major, and in the matters of tone, expression and phras- 
ing appealed to the highest standards of criticism. If 
Master Shaievitch does not some day become a great 
pianist, it will not be Mr. Burmeister’s fault, for the ex- 
cellent training under that artist is just what a youthful 
genius requires. 

J. Frank Frysinger, a young man, showed good execu- 
tion in Liszt’s “Gondolier” song. The program closed 
with another Liszt number, the Hungarian Fantasy, by 
A. Nelson, another young man. The last named re- 
vealed talent unusual at a piano recital, and inspired by 
Mr. Burmeister, who played the orchestral accompani- 
ment at a second piano, young Nelson played the bril- 
liantly weird Hungarian music with intensity and beauty 
of tone. 

At the third pupils’ recital, Friday afternoon, May 25, 
a Chopin program will be given. The recitals are given 
at Mr. Burmeister’s residence, 604 Park avenue. 








Shannah Cumming’s Success. 

Last Wednesday evening the brilliant young soprano 
sang at the New Haven Festival, and director Agramonte 
reports that she made an immense success. He especially 
mentions “With Verdure Clad,” and says that her surety, 
authority, reliability and musicianly interpretation were the 
features of her singing, apart from the beautiful voice and 
radiant personality 





Beardsley Closing Musicale. 

Mrs. M. Beardsley, of the Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, 
announces her last invitation musicale for the afternoon of 
Tuesday, May 209, 4 o'clock, with the following assist- 
ance: Charles A. Rice, tenor; Charles D. Raff, ’cello; F. 
W. Riesberg, accompanist. Mrs. Beardsley will also prob- 
ably play; also the wonder child, Constance Beardsley, 
whose concert of last month drew such attention to her. 





GOOD piano teacher, certified pupil of Leschetizky, a 
young man of special talent, would accept a position 

as teacher in any musical college or any school or college 
that has a musical department. Address L. L., Vienna, 
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CERTRUDE RUHLMAN. 
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THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 








Address Mme. HILD, 
THOMAS HENDERSON 


AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
THOMAS HENDERSON, Tenor. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin ) CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 

Ellington SPIANO§ = Coursvate 

Valley Gem CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sm 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 
EASE 








Factories: West 43d Street. 


Glico and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Pianos for Expo 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
by addressing 

“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER 





IANOS. 


AYMNLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ 


(SAME SiZE) 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. | 


e00naee 
Mr. Frank Tart, Organist, | 





CHICKERING HALL, New York. | 





Germany. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and ag py! cultured, 
| having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32 esden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re 
ceive young ladies for board and chapero ¢ who 
come to Dresden for study. The purest German 
may be learned. Members of the young ladies 
families are welcome. References exchanged. 


| VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 7aa. 


| Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Billow Strasse, Berlin 


First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English \ady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. da 
dress Miss G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 


MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. = 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD, 


Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR.. 20'. 


Season 1898-1899 and 1899-1900 with the 
STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
Conservatory 


BERLIN. Apply WALPURGIS STR., 201 


CONSERVATORY OF FUSIC AND OPERA ACADEIIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 
Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
Artistic Adviser; Royal Chamber- 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’ Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 





D. M. LEVETT, 





DIRECTORS: 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: 
(study of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). 
singer Franz Betz. hme 6 teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansor Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W W. Leiphols, M. Mayer-Mabhr, 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin): Van Lier 
Coolio): Granicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 

ocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLABNDER, Director 


Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL coomarns all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special pulcing for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. FLE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Pret. Ladwig Bussler, Nans Pfitzner, rrot. 

Taubert. PIANO -Bmma Koch, Pelix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. B. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenber ictor Hollaender, D. M. Lovett. SINGING FPreu Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
Kempner, Frau Julie Noetier, Wladyslaw Seid OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Bmanuel Reicher, Felix Ehri. VIOL IN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO-—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM— 
Pranz Poenitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc 

ges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may wy they through thegCenservatory. Pupils receive’ at any ume, Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 a. M. to! P. M 





CONSERVATORY: 
Complete Training fer the Stage 


Principe! 





Factory at 


REFERENCE: 


A. B. CHASE 


IANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Counisr. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 


ment produced at the present age 


Sele Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto 


Band Instruments. 
e ectal Jom, Correspondent and Representative fer 


cet, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Ren ed Reed Instruments. 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas "Cellos. 
Large Assortment of Double Bass. 

KARL MAYER. Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for 
all Reed Instruments. 

Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 


and 





Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Usa. 
C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


rice. 
Cc Fisc HER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjes ave 
own for their excellent qualities and low 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 

MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Ros 

MATERIAL FOR VIOL IN "MAKERS and hem 
dreds of other Specialties, at WmeotesaLs amp 
Rerait. 

Correspondence solicited. 
not entirely satisfactory. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported She 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ge» 
many, Austria, Ragland. France, Italy, R 
&c., are represente Largest supply house 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Clas 
Catalogues of seusle tee every instrument 
combination supplied upon application. 

“Tux Merronome,” a monthly, published ia 
interest of the musical profession. Sub: 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents copy. 
Contains each month a list of prises which ae 
given away gratis. 


Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Exchange granted & 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, Londen and New York. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of oe 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years 

ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Caivé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy ° 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Priacipal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 

In America with Patti and Gerster. 

Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 








Italy. 
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Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


Pupil of Mme. Larp,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatery of Milea 


Specialty ia J Building and the Corresties ef 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE ARTISTIC INTERPRETATIO“. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaidi. 


GHEY. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned — 

and possessing the most flattering autographs fre 

Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Bolto and Ponchielli, 
ate by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardet- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage practice. French. and 
Italian ertory, erms moderate. 

i TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 

Pupi will be engaged, without extra char, 
by the a a 7 gency Lovati & Sate 2 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 





family ; ~~ 1-7 for constant practice in the 

language; five to six francs per day, all included 

wines, service. &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 

ondinelli (first floor). Florence. a 
MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
« IL MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journa! mest widely circulated. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(EsTaAsiisHep 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Fiute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Schaal 


Students are prepared for in 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, — for the Stage, 











Cencert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well a 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scoot Year axp Sumuae Teemu 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conse.vatory Building, where they can —_— 
their tudies under the supervision of the Direst 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cimneinneti, Ohbde. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


wtEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 














CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. | 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 








“A TIMBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL.» 


U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, jand 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste. and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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